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EDITORIAL 


R. GORDON BOTTOMLEY thinking I had 
already gone back to Barra sent the following 
letter to the London Editor, which I print below. 
Alas, I have not yet been able to get back, and before 
Mr. Bottomley and I start arguing (though inasmuch 
as we both accept Mr. Robert Speaight as the “ pretty 
well perfect ’’ speaker of poetry we are obviously much 
more in agreement than not) let me recall that the 
pleasantest journey I ever made to the Islands was on 
a May day some ten years ago when we travelled 
together as far as Arisaig. I think the lochs were never 
so blue nor the birchen green so vivid as on that 
morning, and in what better company than Gordon 
Bottomley’s could anybody wish to enjoy such beauty 
of skies and woods and waters ? I shall divide the 
letter in two parts because it deals with two subjects : 

I appeal to you because I fear that by now our 
only (and also admired) C.M. has taken refuge in 
the Isles of the Blest for the summer, and is inacces- 
sible. 

I read in your May number that he was unhappy 
about me and the Annual Festival of Spoken Poetry 
at Oxford, of which I am a Director. I grieve over 
this, for 1 am affectionately desirous of his good 
opinion ; and I wanted to do something about it in 
your June number. Having failed in that, I trust I 
shall not appear to be too late if you can give me 
a little space in your July number. 

If there had only been a question of C.M.’s 
unhappiness about me, I should have laboured to 
allay it privately ; but he went on to say: 

“The Masefield influence is to my mind dis- 
astrous, for it encourages the kind of thing we so 
dislike in the Anglican enunciation of Morning 
Prayer.’ Now this is simply not the fact; and I 
want to suggest to C.M. that he is barking up a tree 
that was cut down long ago. 

. Before the Festival took its present co-operative 
shape, I worked for it under the Laureate’s direction 
for five or six years ; and in all that time his influence 
was creative, fructifying, liberating. I never heard 
him commend any patent or standardised way of 
speaking poetry to those attending the Festival ; and 


in everything I ever heard him say on the subject 
he implied that there will always be as many ways 
of speaking a poem finely as there are fine speakers 
to do it. 

Certainly he never asked me to patronise any 
recipe for good speaking : we looked for speakers who 
could match the content of a poem with technical 
means that expressed that content sensitively ; and 
when we found them we gave them credit for what 
were very varied achievements in a wide range. 

I will not pretend that I do not know what C.M. 
means when he speaks of the Anglican monotone: it 
came to pass by a misunderstanding, on the part of 
certain teachers and pupils, of an adjudication by 
the late John Drinkwater of an elocution class at a 
musical festival. 

Drinkwater must not be blamed for that, any 
more than the Laureate: he was the only one of us 
who could check his ideas about spoken poetry by 
constant professional experience in the theatre— 
experience and observation ; and I think his own 
practice was unassailable, both in acting and pro- 
ducing. 

At the festival in question he found sundry 
pupils of old-time teachers of elocutionary rhetoric 
using a gamut ranging from soprano pretty nearly 
to baritone, in one little poem: he condemned such 
vocal excess, and pointed out that every poem called 
for its own range of tone. He then suggested that a. 
poem should be studied first of all in the middle of its. 
range of tone, and that when cadence and accent, 
music and expressiveness suggested a raising or 
lowering of the voice, these changes of tone should be 
made with reference to the original central tone. 
He asked, in fact, that the poem should be spoken 
in key ; and not by ranting up and down the scale 
like an oscillating radio. 

In my own experience I have found this the 
surest basis of all fine speaking (not only in verse), 
and Drinkwater’s diagnosis fundamental. Neither 
he nor the Laureate, to my first-hand knowledge, 
ever intended to impose a monotone ; but I think 
every major paper in Britain leapt on to that sim- 
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plified form of the idea—with the result that C.M. 
(bless him in all his ways and days) is still suffering 
from indigestion nearly twenty years afterwards ! 

I am sure however that both he and I are right as 
soon as we probe below the surface ; for we both 
feel that Mr. Robert Speaight’s practice is pretty 
well perfect. 


I accept without question all that Mr. Bottomley 
says about the evils of vocal excess and all that he 
condemns in the methods of old-time teachers of 
elocutionary rhetoric, but I shall still maintain that 
in curing one evil there has been a tendency to develop 
another. 

When William Robinson drove the Victorian 
parterre from gardens and preached the superiority 
of the herbaceous border he did a noble work ;_ but 
in course of time the herbaceous border became as 
much of a convention as a parterre, and there was a 
period when the sight of delphiniums and Madonna 
lilies flowering together in garden after garden through- 
out the land produced as violent a surfeit as the 
geraniums and lobelias, the calceolarias and mar- 
guerites and sempervivums which had preceded them 
in fashion. Heaven forbid that we should return to 
the style of the old-fashioned teacher of elocution, but 
do let us beware of possible abuses in the methods of 
their successors. I wonder if Mr. Bottomley will or 
will not agree with me when I urge that three-quarters 
of the poetry-reading we hear over the wireless is 
intolerable, destructive alike of sense and sound, 
incapable of giving the least value to the variety of 
broad vowels which with concealed alliteration provide 
the indispensable basis for the greatest English verse 
and prose. When I referred to the influence of the 
Poet Laureate it was not so much to his direction of 
others as to his own manner of speech. I willingly 
accept Mr. Bottomley’s claim that Mr. Masefield 
himself has never made the slightest attempt to com- 
mend a patent or standardized way of speaking, but 
whenever I have heard him speak himself I have always 
deplored the monotony of the result. And this is 
equally true whether he is speaking verse or prose, 
whether he is reading poetry or making a speech after 
dinner. Now I cannot believe that the chief director 
of the Oxford Festival of Spoken Poetry has not 
influenced the methods of others by his own method, 
though of course he had not the intention of doing so. 
The crux of the matter is whether a voice speaking in 
this style possesses enough natural variety in its own 
timbre to convey sense through a fog of sound. The 
old teacher exaggerated the value of sense at the 
expense of sound, with lamentable results ; but for 
any listener to be able to tolerate the reading of poetry 
he must be allowed to appreciate the sense of it, or he 
will cease to listen with any sympathetic intelligence. 

The fact is that the reader of poetry like the poet 
himself is born not made, and that no induced artful- 
ness of enunciation whether of sense at the expense of 
sound or vice versa can compensate for the lack of 
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being able instinctively and indeed unconsciously to 
adapt the voice to the task before it. It is not the 
indigestion of twenty years ago from which I am still 
suffering but the acute indigestion brought on by 
listening to three-quarters of the spoken poetry we 
hear over the wireless to-day. I suppose what it 
amounts to is that apparently there are not enough of the 
right kind of voices to do the job. It is the same with 
singing. The voices simply do not exist to supply radio 
programmes all day long year in and year out. That 
is precisely where the gramophone can help because 
the gramophone can afford, and indeed must afford, 
to be more eclectic. When we have before us all the 
albums published by Columbia in the series called 
The Voice of Poetry, Mr. Gordon Bottomley and I shall 
be able to argue this matter again, but, to be frank, 
I do not think he will want to argue, for I fancy that 
he and I are fundamentally in agreement. 

While I am writing I should like to ask gently 
why you allowed Mr. John L. C. Freestone to com- 
mit himself—at page 39 of your current June 
number—to the petrifying statement that: 

** It is a sorry fact that we produced no poet during 
the 19th century who was able to write lyrics to 
compare with the German and French writers.” 

Sir, I know that you are a kind man by your 
voice: would it not have been kind to save Mr. 
Freestone from himself, and suppress so unforgettable 
an opinion ? 7 

If Mme. Marchesi and he had argued that 
English nineteenth century lyrics are so musical 
in themselves that they do not need singing, they 
might have been on safer ground. But to say that 
the French and German writers are finer than the 
poets of “ Swiftly walk over the Western wave,”’ 
** When the lamp is shattered,” “‘ My heart is like 
a singing bird,’ “Home, home from the horizon 
far and near,” “I hid my heart in a nest of roses,” 
** Before the beginning of years,” “‘ The splendour 
falls on castle walls,”’ ““ Ah, what avails the sceptred 
race,’ “The year’s at the Spring,” “‘ Sea Fever,” 
** 'There’s a far bell ringing,” ‘‘ A slumber did my 
spirit seal,’’ ““ Proud Maisie walks in the wood ”— 
gives them away finely while one has only to extend 
the period with the last ten years of the 18th century, 
and Burns put Heine and Verlaine in their places 
instantly. 

I do not wish to confuse the issue by raising the 
question of the extent of Parry’s achievement in 
song-writing ; but surely the sensitive fine taste 
in the choice of English poems for his settings should 
be sufficient in itself to make Mr. Freestone sorry 
for his incautious haste. 

Yours faithfully, 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
In taking Mr. Freestone to task for making what 
in an isolated quotation would certainly be an idiotic 
remark, Mr. Bottomley overlooks that my specific 
complaint was a lack of suitable lyrics in English to 
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set to music compared with what were available from 
Germany and France. The whole body of English 
lyrical poetry written during the nineteenth century 
is incomparably superior to the body of lyrical poetry 
produced in Germany and France, but surely its 
very superiority told against it as a medium for com- 
posers. I take leave to doubt if Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms could have done more than spoil most of 
the lyrics mentioned by Mr. Bottomley, and where in 
England were song writers to be mentioned in the 
same breath as those three. Rose Aylmer is one of the 
supreme lyrics in the world, but what singer could 
make anything of the first lines, ‘“* Of what avails the 
sceptred race,” even if somebody had been found to 
give it music beyond its own intrinsic music ? And 
what composer would not be overwhelmed by the 
verbal music of the choruses in Swinburne’s Atalanta ? 
English composers have assassinated some of the 
loveliest lyrics in the English language, but I cannot 
recall a single example of any English lyric being 
enhanced by its musical setting, with the possible 
exception of Parry’s setting of Blake’s Jerusalem. On 
the other hand, most of the German lyrics set to music 
by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms would have been 
forgotten long ago without the music that gave them 
life. 

Consider the Winterreise. Here is a set of verses 
that, whatever their sugary appeal at the time, could 
not be read nowadays by people of mature taste any 
more easily than the verse of Mrs. Hemans or Adelaide 
Anne Procter. 

** Just when the red June roses blow 
I gave her one a year ago.” 

Thus began a lyric of Adelaide Procter’s which was 
set to a pretty tune some time in the eighties and sung 
in many a drawing-room after dinner. Where are 
Adelaide Procter’s three roses now ? Withered and 
forgotten. But Miiller’s lime tree breaks to as fresh 
a green every year to-day because Schubert gave it 
immortal life. Yet Adelaide Procter’s Three Roses 
was just as good a lyric as any of Miiller’s, and had 
they caught the ear of a Schumann or a Schubert their 
crimson petals would be as fragrant to-day. 

What Mr. Freestone means, I fancy, when he writes 
that “the lyric poem is not well represented in our 
tongue with the exception of Herrick and other 17th 
century poets”’ is that the lyrical poets of later cen- 
turies did not write with any intention of their words 
being set to music. The ease with which Shakespeare’s 
lyrics can be set to music indicates that Shakespeare 
like the rest of the Elizabethans knew something about 
music. The average 1gth century poet knew nothing. 
Music and poetry moved steadily apart for years. 

** Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust.” 
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That was written to bé sung. What music Schubert 
might have written for Shakespeare’s lyrics we can 
only guess from his setting of Sylvia. How much of 
Keats could be set to music without ruining the words? 
I can think of but one lyric: 

“In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity.” 

Has any British composer given us a memorable 
setting of that lyric ? Not within my knowledge. 

But what is the use of citing further examples? I 
know Gordon Bottomley will agree with me that, 
either for lack of composers great enough to overcome 
the handicap of English lyrics not meant for music, 
or for lack of English poets who understood and cared 
for the needs of music, the result when we regard the 
whole body of English songs during the last hundred 
years is humiliating. 


Schumann 


I select two letters from the correspondence about 
Schumann for special prominence: 

In your June issue Mr. Duncan C. Marshall asks 
for more Schumann songs, in which I heartily 
support him ; but I cannot follow him in his praise 
of the Lehmann records of Frauenliebe und Leben 
and Hiisch’s records of the Diuchterliebe. ‘The Frauen- 
liebe cycle is given an entirely unnecessary and 
unpleasant orchestral accompaniment: Mme. 
Lehmann should re-record this, preferably in the 
H.M.V. studios, and with piano accompaniment. 
As for Dichterliebe, the recording by Panzéra and 
Cortot, though not so widely known, is far better 
than that by Hiisch and Miller. It is available 
from H.M.V. at the same price, and was preferred 
by Victor for release in America. It is one of the 
best sets of records ever made. 

Mr. Murray also says ‘“‘Tauber’s records of 
Mondnacht and Nussbaum could not be bettered.” 
I wonder if he knows Karl Erb’s lovely record of 
these two songs, a far more artistic performance 
than Tauber’s ? However, when he says Janssen 
would be an ideal interpreter of many Schumann 
songs, I can heartily concur. Janssen’s record of 
Widmung and Die Lotosblume has been hailed as the 
finest lieder record yet made, and in my experience 
the claim is justified. Apart from these records, 
there are two good ones by Lotte Lehmann, though 
the American recording is a handicap. There were 
also two good records by Therese Schnabel and 
Ria Ginster, but these are now out of print. 
Schumann lieder records are in fact more notable 
for quality than quantity. I believe that Schorr has 
recorded the whole of the Eichendorff Liederkreis, 
Op. 39, for Victor, but I doubt if it is a great 
performance. 

There are many Schumann songs awaiting 
recording, but I will content myself with men- 
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tioning Was sollich Sagen? and Abendlied, both of 
which have been recorded by Erb in Germany, but 
unfortunately not coupled together ; and I cannot 
think why Elisabeth Schumann has not recorded 
the Volksliedchen from Op. 51. 

Oxford. G. J. CumING. 

I have read with much interest Mr. Duncan C. 
Marshall’s letter published in this month’s GRamo- 
PHONE and most heartily agree that all too few 
songs of Schumann have been recorded. 

I do, however, think the Nussbaum would stand 
being recorded again by other artists than have at 
present recorded it. 

A few months ago I heard this song sung by 
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Gerhard Hiisch at a concert in Germany, which 
was broadcast, and he sang it so beautifully that 
I wrote to Germany to ask if he had recorded it, 
and was sorry to hear that he had not. 

In view of his success in recording Dichterliebe 
and Die Beiden Grenadiere (all of which I am glad 
to say I have) why not try to get this artist to record 
the desired songs. 

In my opinion Gerhard Hisch would be the ideal 
interpreter of Schumann’s songs. 

Thames Ditton. EVELINE A. STOKES. 


I agree with Mr. Cuming in not caring a great deal 
for the Frauenliebe und Leben of Lotte Lehmann. 
ComMPTON MACKENZIE. 





EVERYTHING 


IN 


ITS PLACE 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


M OST gramophone-record collectors have had the unhappy 

experience of being served in a music shop by a wholly 
incompetent person. Nothing is more irritating to one who, in 
the modern phrase, “‘ knows his stuff,” than to witness a counter- 
assistant’s head-dive into a sea of catalogues and supplements— 
obviously never having heard of the work asked for, possibly not 
recognising the name of the composer, and not too sure in which 
Company’s list to look for the performer’s recordings! A great 
many of those who follow our hobby, also, one regrets to admit, 
are almost as deplorably hazy on details of works recorded and by 
whom and when ! 

It is mainly to such dealers and collectors that this article is 
directed, for I imagine they must be unaware that for half-a- 
crown a year they can obtain a summary of every important work 
published in England during the preceding twelve months, 
together with volume page-numbers of every record issued by 
individual artistes, and much other information besides ! 


This year two new features have been introduced into the 
Index to Volume XVI of THE GRAMOPHONE. For the benefit of 
subscribers who do not bind complete volumes, a précis is printed 
to enable immediate tracing of any particular page to the month’s 
issue in which it will be found. Secondly, most excerpts from 
opera are now given in their original language and irrespective 
of the printed label, with a note of the tongue in which it is ren- 
dered. A French tenor singing an Italian aria in German may 
denote admirable impartiality, but to the gramophile who prefers 
his Italian opera sung in Italian, such a gesture to the Axis is 
not likely to be appreciated. Whenever an aria is sung in transla- 
tion, therefore, I have indicated the fact in this year’s Index 
(owing to pressure of work a few instances may have escaped my 
notice, but it is hoped next year to adhere to this procedure 
without exception). 

I have long felt that the most important section of the Index is 
that devoted to Composers and Works, and this has been enlarged 
by the addition of the recorded music of a number of lesser-known 
but important composers. In this respect, much help has been 
forthcoming from the Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music, and Percy 
Scholes’ Oxford Companion to Music, two works invaluable to every 
gramophile. 

In past years, however, apathy of readers and dealers towards 


the Index has resulted in heavy financial loss. In an attempt to 
balance the budget of its publication this year, certain curtail- 
ments and omissions have been made necessary. A number of 
means to this end were open:to me: one was the deletion of the 
list of films, musical shows, etc., from ‘‘ Records ”’ Section, but 
an enlightened dealer who uses the Index at the record-serving 
counter urged that such entries are of immense value to “ the 
trade.”’ I have therefore retained them in the hope that other 
dealers will recognise the Index as being what it really is—a 
potential sales factor. 

The detailed list of “ Correspondence” in “ Miscellaneous ”’ 
Section seemed of too great importance to be omitted, whilst I 
felt it desirable that reports from individual local Societies 
should be set out in full, instead of grouping all such reports of 
meetings under one general heading. Gramophone Societies 
throughout the country are doing a valuable service in fostering 
interest in our hobby, and the Companies might profitably devote 
some of their energies to encouraging the movement. 

Wherever possible, abbreviations have been used to save 
space, and in “ Artists ’’ Section economy has been effected by 
dispensing with less important cross references. 

Whether the earlier full lists will be included in forthcoming 
issues must depend on the number of subscribers to the current 
Index. Any suggestions for adding to the interest or scope of the 
publication will be given careful consideration: it is my aim and 
endeavour to make it as comprehensive as space permits and, 
in fact, for it to become an indispensable gramophone accessory, 
no matter whether one looks to recorded music for pleasure 
or for profit. The “trade” itself has no such single volume 
containing a similar complete guide to records issued over a period 
of twelve months, or any publication including all makes and 
all varieties of discs, or one compilation giving the work of every 
artiste recording in England. 

Already the first issue of a new volume is in process of being 
indexed, and it is hoped that when—in May 1940—the marter 
of production is under consideration, the demand for the Index 
to Volume XVI will have been so great as to justify the further 
additions and more detailed data that I hope then to include, 
thus still further enhancing its value to every reader. Will 
additions then be possible, or will curtailments be necessary? 
It’s up to you! 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


By JOHN ALLEN 


i view of the recent remarks concerning Claudio Arrau in 
the review columns of THz GRAMOPHONE, a consideration of 
his recorded repertoire would probably be of interest to many 
readers. 

Arrau was born in the town of Chillan, Republic of Chile, 
in the year 1903. With tte help of the Chilean Government he 
was enabled at an early age to travel to Berlin, where he entered 
the Sternsche Conservatoire as a pupil of Martin Kraus. Kraus, 
who studied with Liszt, can number Edwin Fischer among his 
more famous pupils. Arrau made rapid progress and his first 
public appearance in Berlin at the age of eleven was a great 
success. A tour of Germany followed, and two years later he 
won the Ibach prize, which consisted of a grand piano. His 
other achievements in this sphere include the Liszt prize twice 
and the Schulhoff prize, while in 1927 he was placed first at 
the International Pianists’ Competition at Geneva. By now 
he has appeared in almost every country in the world and is 
acclaimed as a pianist of the front rank. 

Allied to a splendid technical equipment, Arrau possesses a 
keen musical perception ; he is able to penetrate immediately 
to the essentials of the music he plays and whether it be Mozart 
or Stravinsky, Chopin or Busoni, his interpretations, while 
owing nothing to convention, are entirely satisfying because they 
are the outcome of a truly intellectual approach to mu_-.. 

Turning our attention to Arrau’s records, it may be observed 
that some of them have been withdrawn, but I propose to mention 
thera all, if only briefly. In the German Polydor catalogue of 
1931 there are listed five records by Claudio Arrau, of which 
two do not appear in the 1939 edition. Only one of them has 
been issued in England by Decca, namely Balakirev’s Oriental 
Fantasy “‘ Islamey,” and as all the records of this work were 
compared by Mr. Robertson in THz GramMopHoNE for March, 
1939, I need only say that although this disc was issued in England 
in 1933, it was actually recorded in 1928. On the two twelve- 
inch Polydor records, Nos. 95110 and 95111, Arrau plays four of 
Liszt’s Studies after the Caprices of Paganini. The first of these 
contains numbers two and four, called by Busoni “‘ Andantino 
Capriccioso ” and “‘ La Chasse” respectively ; the former has 
been recorded also by Horowitz on H.M.V. DA1160, while the 
latter appears in many catalogues. Both of these pieces are 
finely played, the ease of execution and the delicacy of the scale 
passages in the first study and of the double notes in the second 
are most noteworthy. The ‘“‘ Andantino Capriccioso” is taken 
at a slower pace than that adopted by Horowitz, while there is a 
cut of fifteen bars ending two bars before the Coda. More 
noteworthy was No. 95111 (now withdrawn) which contained the 
first and last of Liszt’s Paganini Studies, neither of which has 
been recorded by any other pianist. “‘Tremolo”’ is the name 
given by Busoni to the first, in which the supporting harmonies 
are written tremolo. Here the performance is good ; never does 
the pianist allow the melody to become lost in the tremolo, while 
the harmonic changes are smooth and even. On the reverse 
is the “‘ Tema e Variazioni,” very different, as might be expected, 
from the mighty set by Brahms on the same theme, yet worthy of 
much more consideration from recitalists than they have received. 
It almost seems as though every pianistic device is exploited in 
these eleven short variations, and Arrau plays them with a sure- 
ness and brilliance that at once singles him out as a pianist of 
the first rank; one particularly notes the dexterity displayed 
in the fifth variation, the delicacy of the staccato ninth and the 
brilliance of the last. Let us hope that Arrau will record these 
studies again and this time complete the set with the well-known 
“La Campanella” and the rarely played ‘‘ Arpeggio” in E 
major. 

Two more Polydor records remain to be mentioned, No. 
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95112, containing the Study in F minor, also known as “ La 
Leggierezza,”’ and “‘Au bord d’une source,” both by Liszt, and 
No. 90025, on one side of which is the Russian Dance from 
Stravinsky’s “‘ Petrouchka ”’ and, on the reverse, the Elegy “‘ Die 
Nachtlichen ”’ by Busoni. The first of these discs has been deleted, 
but the second, which is still available, is of special interest as 
Busoni is sparsely recorded. Arrau plays this Elegy with under- 
standing, and the performance is worthy to take its place with 
the fine recordings being given to us by Egon Petri. 

For the German H.M.V., Arrau was more conventional in 
his choice of material, there being only one disc that contained 
a work otherwise unrecorded, and this has now been deleted. 
It was the “‘ Valse Mélancholique ”’ of Liszt, which is the second 
of three Valses-Caprices on themes by Donizetti, published in 
1840, and the number of the disc was EG836. On EG833, 
Arrau played a Valse of Chopin, Op. 34, No. 3 and the Liszt 
transcription of Schubert’s “‘ Serenade,” while EH162 contained 
Busoni’s Carmen-Fantaisie. The recording here was very poor, 
and we need not consider them further. There were, however, 
two quite superior recordings of short pieces by Chopin. On 
EG1500, Arrau played three studies, Op. 10, No. 4 and Op. 25, 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the Prelude in F major, Op. 28, No. 23. The 
performance of the first study of Op. 25 is, in my opinion, probably 
the best that has been recorded. Chopin’s description of the 
piece, a shepherd playing his pipe while a storm rages in the 
distance might have been intended as a guide to its interpretation 
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and Arrau certainly brings this idea to mind ; the melody seems 
entirely detached from the accompaniment figure, the latter 
being just a gentle murmur. The performance of the second 
study of the same set is again most satisfying ; it must have been 
such a performance as this that prompted Schumann to call it 
** the song of a sleeping child!”’ Here, as in the Prelude in F 
major, Arrau’s delicacy is notable. The C sharp minor study 
from Op. 10 is played with great brilliance and fluency on this 
disc, but on EH386, the other disc of Chopin’s music, a lack of 
clarity mars the performance ; its companion on the same disc, 
Op. 10, No. 9 in F minor, is much better in this respect, and here 
again, delicacy is the outstanding merit. Many admirers of 
Chopin’s music would probably dislike the dynamic changes in 
Arrau’s conception of the E major study from Op. 10 which 
occupies the reverse of this last disc, but the whole interpretation, 
like all these performances of Chopin’s music, is imbued with 
an almost poetical insight. 

For the Odeon Company of Germany, Arrau has made two 
records, both of which have been issued in England by the 
Parlophone Company. The first is a recording of Liszt’s “‘ Jeux 
d’Eaux a la Villa d’Este ” from the third volume of “‘ Années de 
Pélerinage.”’” This work, probably composed between the years 
1877 and 1880 and published in 1890, might be described as 
one of Liszt’s *‘ experiments of his old-age,”’ and as Mr. Constant 
Lambert has said (Radio Times, December 2nd, 1938), the 
French impressionists would be'the first to admit how much they 
derived from this piece ; it is rather surprising how little attention 
has been paid to this, and the other works in the same series, by 
recording pianists. —The performance here is exceptionally good, 
and though the recording cannot be compared to the best of 
modern work, it is clear and faithful to the instrument. The 
other Parlophone record, issued a few months ago, includes 
Chopin’s ““Tarantelle,”” Op. 43 and the same composer’s Etude in 
F major, Op. 10, No. 8, and as it was discussed at some length 
by Mr. Robertson in the December issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
further mention here is unnecessary. 

Finally, there is a twelve-inch Telefunken disc of Liszt’s 
** Rhapsodie Espagnole.’’ The other two recordings of this work, 
by Simon Barer on H.M.V. DB2375-6 and by Walter Rehberg 
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on Decca-Polydor CA8145 and CA8151, each take three sides, 
but Arrau makes a number of cuts in order to compress it on to 
two. While in general, the practice of cutting works cannot be 
commended, in this case it is justified ; much irritating repetition 
is avoided, and the building of the climaxes is smoother. 

The recording of the Telefunken version is not quite so good 
as the H.M.V., but in comparison with Barer, Arrau is more 
passionate in his treatment of the whole work and, although it 
is much a matter of opinion, it might be said that he approaches 
more to the spirit of the music. Technically, both Arrau and 
Barer are magnificent, but the latter artist maintains a more even 
degree of clarity, although, no doubt, the recording contributes 
much to the muzziness of certain passages of the Arrau version. 
The most noticeable difference between the two versions is, how- 
ever, in the speeds adopted for the various passages in the work. 
Arrau is on the whole slightly faster than Barer, which in many 
places, particularly in the ‘“‘ Jota Aragonesa,” contributes to a 
better effect. This is undoubtedly a fine performance of the 
Spanish Rhapsody, and I urge all who like this magnificent 
example of the earlier Liszt (the work was published in 1845) to 
hear this version ; the number is E1629. 

Since writing the above there has appeared a Parlophone record 
(R20443) of Chopin’s third Ballade in A flat, Op. 47, the first 
disc that Arrau has made in England. He gives a musicianly 
performance of this much played work ; the tempo is, on the 
whole, slower than is usual, while the climax on the second side 
is most impressive. Comparison with the Cortot recording (H.M.V. 
DB2025) shows a greater breadth in Arrau’s playing, and his 
treatment of the last entry of the first tune is truly con grandezza. 
The most striking feature of the performance is, however, the 
extraordinary significance accorded to the left hand playing ; 
this is most marked in the passage in C sharp minor, where Arrau 
shows a scrupulous regard for the composer’s directions. 
Technically, apart from a few slips in the bass, the performance is 
excellent. 

This record is the first to be issued of a number that Arrau 
made for the Parlophone Company during his recent visit to 
this country. Let us hope that such a fine start will be followed 
by many more discs of equal merit. 


INTERPRETATION 


BY S. D. FACEY 


TS subject of conductors and their interpretations of the 
classics and the extent to which individual interpretations 
are permissible is one of some interest. 

Some would say that a rigid adherence to the composer’s 
directions in the score is essential, that the music must be allowed 
to speak for itself and that it is impertinent for the mere performer 
to obtrude the puny conceptions of his pedestrian mind into the 
creations of the great masters. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that a mere mechanical playing will result from a slavish 
adherence to the score, that it is the duty of the true interpreter 
to go beyond this and to try to get at or at least to take into 
consideration the composer’s state of mind when he wrote the 
work and that he can only do this by referring to his own 
individual reactions to the work and that apart from this there 
is no key to the composer’s state of mind at all. 

Now it would rather seem that there are two sides to the 
mind of a great composer, one his musical faculty—in which he 
is admittedly vastly superior to the ordinary man—and the 
second his state of mind as a man, in which he may well be 
equalled if not surpassed by people in other walks of life who 
may easily be morally and emotionally his superiors. If one 
grants then that in musical originality the ordinary man is far 
inferior to the great master, it is surely true that given a sound 
faculty of musical appreciation the performer is within his 
rights in setting forth his own interpretation of the music. In the 


same way the ordinary listener is entitled to his own interpretation. 
It has been said that every man is a poet at heart (some more so 
than others no doubt) and that it is the mission of the poet to 
render articulate and express the vaguely felt emotions of the 
ordinary man ; in other words, as men the poet and his fellow 
men are equals but it is in his ability to express their half-formed 
thoughts and feelings that he is their superior. Surely it is the 
same with the musical composer, only here a third element enters, 
namely the interpretative power of the performer, since music 
is a vaguer mode of expression than poetry. Thus the composer 
is seen as a servant of mankind expressing and making articulate 
their half-forméd thoughts and emotions, but it is mankind’s 
province to judge whether the composer has done this truthfully 
or not and the ordinary man is therefore entitled to place his 
own interpretations on the works of the great masters in so far 
as he is able to understand them. 

But, it will be asked, is a conductor entitled actually to ignore 
the composer’s directions and to play (for instance) a movement 
labelled allegretto as andante or adagio ? I would reply that 
though in principle this would appear to be going too far, yet in 
individual instances if the greatness of the conception of the 
interpreter warrants it even this may be allowed. 

An interesting point arises in the case of works such as the 
violin concerto of Elgar, of which recordings exist conducted by 
the composer himself. Surely, it will be said, no departure from 
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the composer’s own interpretation in future will be permissible ? 
Have we not in the extant recordings a distillation of the mind 
of the composer in relation to his composition ? I am personally 
of the opinion that provided a future conductor has sympathetic- 
ally and honestly attempted to appreciate the composer’s own 
interpretation of the music he would be entitled to modify it in 
accordance with his own personal reactions thereto. If I were 
Beethoven and had composed the Ninth Symphony, I do not 
think I should be annoyed if a conductor failed to follow slavishly 
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my own rendering of the work. Provided I could respect the 
conductor as a musician and a man I should be interested, in 
the cause of freedom of thought, in his reactions to my music 
and in his interpretation of it. Musical art is made the richer by 
permitting variations of this sort. No two men can be exactly 
alike in the quality of their minds and emotions and it is therefore 
impossible for any two interpretations of a work to be exactly the 
same. The maxim Quot homines, tot sententiae must in short surely be 
allowed to hold good in the province of musical interpretation. 


IS YOUR FAVOURITE WALTZ? 


BY ROBERT L. BIGG 


We is your favourite waltz ? 

I asked fifty people of various ages, tastes and occupations 
this question. The majority, without hesitation, plumped for 
the “‘ Blue Danube.”? Some of them said “‘ Any of the Strauss 
waltzes.”” Next in order come “The Merry Widow,” ‘“* My 
Hero,” “‘ Destiny,” ‘‘ The Skaters”? and ‘‘ The Last Waltz.” 
The composers represented are therefore Johann Strauss, Franz 
Léhar, Oscar Straus (two to him), Sydney Baynes and Emil 
Waldteufel. 

Now this seems to me an intelligent selection, in view of the 
fact that a very mixed group of people answered my question. 
I wondered at the time what Compton Mackenzie would have 
chosen. But not all my questionees were equipped with his 
musical discernment. My victims included managers, office 
staff, executives, travellers, typists, friends, relatives and neigh- 
bours—a fairly representative section of the public that takes a 
normal interest in music. Men and women were roughly equal 
in number. 

Yet of these fifty persons not one chose a modern waltz. Can it 
be that the old waltz still appeals most to Britishers ? None of 
the present-day tunes stand up to the lilt and melodiousness of 
Strauss, Léhar or Waldteufel. Perhaps I’d better be careful 
when I say “‘ modern” ; I mean the tunes that are being com- 
posed to-day. 

Despite all the popular hits that come and go, far less waltzes 
are written these days than in the time of Strauss, Lanner and 
Gung’!, who all lived at the same time and composed practically 
a thousand tunes between them, mostly waltzes. Yet the waltz 
has not waned in popularity. Why then are there no really 
outstanding ones written ? Frankly, I can recall nothing con- 
ceived during the past twenty years comparable to the Edwardian 
and Victorian inspirations. , 

Léhar is still composing, but his waltz masterpiece from the 
‘* Merry Widow ” was written in 1905. Sydney Baynes wrote 
‘** Destiny ’” before the war; Charles Ancliffe and Archibald 
Joyce also tantalised the ears of the pre-war public. Oscar 
Straus’ “‘ Chocolate Soldier ’’ came out in 1908, although his 
‘*‘ Last Waltz,” it is true, belongs to the year 1920. Leo Fall, 
whom nobody mentioned, composed his “‘Dollar Princess”’ in 1907. 

There is unquestionably a public for Blue Danubes to-day ; 
why does not somebody compose one ? Waltzes nowadays are 
rather lifeless things, suffering from homogeneity ; the “ Blue 
Danube ”’ has five different themes running through it. Can 
anybody name a waltz written since the war containing five 
themes ? 

Strauss has been dead forty years, yet his waltzes are as fresh 
as ever. They have gaiety, a strong lilt, music as cool and 
sparkling as a crystal spring. There is an urge in a Strauss dance 
that makes the blood tingle. And I have always noticed how 
packed a dance floor is when they play the “‘ Blue Danube.” 
And this, I think, offers a solution to Strauss’ popularity as a 
composer of waltzes. He wrote dance tunes to engender good 
feeling, to make dancing a joy instead of an obligation. He also 
had the good sense to make his compositions listenable as well as 
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danceable, so that those who didn’t actually dance to his tunes 
enjoyed hearing them just as much. His waltzes never grow 
monotonous, for as soon as you get one tune in your head another 
pops up to replace it. Yet, although Strauss is so popular, and 
he wrote nearly four hundred waltzes, we do not hear more 
than half a dozen very often. 

Having extolled Strauss’ virtues, let us go back to our question- 
naire. The older people chose Léhar’s ‘‘ Merry Widow,” an 
indication perhaps that they may have seen the operetta and the 
famous scene in which the “‘ Widow ” is danced. On the other 
hand, the gramophone and radio and the film versions’ must 
have done much to familiarise the British public with it. Léhar 
was the first to introduce special dancing parts for artists after 
each number, and many of us must remember that wonderful 
revival a few years after the war, when Carl Brisson and Evelyn 
Laye rotated in that superbly graceful dance. However, the 
widow was a long way behind the Danube, and only just ahead of 
** My Hero,” which of course is strictly a waltz song. The few 
who selected this were old enough to have remembered Constance 
Drever singing “‘ My Hero”? in the original English production 
in 1910. 
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** Destiny ’’ came next, although I had expected it to come 
near the top. Strange how this waltz, originally written for a 
music hall dancer, hung fire for two years, then suddenly swept 
the country from end to end, selling over a million copies. Baynes, 
who died last year, might have capitalised on his other two 
important waltzes—‘‘ Ecstasy ’’ and “‘ Mystery ’—but he didn’t. 
With suitable publicity I am sure they would be popular. 
Waldteufel’s merry, jingling “‘ Skaters’’ got only three votes, 
while a solitary one person preferred ‘“‘ The Last Waltz” of 
Oscar Straus to any other. 

Had I asked a thousand persons, choosing a number from all 
sections of the community, I wonder if anybody would have 
mentioned Lanner, Ancliffe or Joyce ? Would Noel Coward or 
Irving Berlin have got a place in the sun ? Strauss seems the 
obvious answer when confronted with a direct question; yet 
how many know a tune but forget its composer’s name ? 

With all due homage to the Waltz King, my personal choice 
goes to his contemporary, Emil Waldteufel, whose ‘‘Les Patineurs”’ 
(The Skaters) is, to my mind, the loveliest of all waltzes. It 
has the three qualities that make a perfect waltz—it is danceable, 
listenable and hummable. It has rich tunefulness and an intoxi- 
cating lilt. Even bad playing cannot efface these things in “* The 
Skaters.”” Graceful and gracious, it cannot, somehow, ever be 
associated with anything that is not beautiful. Next to Waldteufel, 
I would place Johann Strauss’ “‘ Wine, Women and Song” 
(not the ‘‘ Blue Danube ’—it is too hackneyed), and thirdly, 
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Sydney Baynes’ “‘ Destiny.” 

If it came to choosing, personally, between a half dozen of 
Strauss’ or Waldteufel’s waltzes, I’m afraid Strauss would win, 
For “‘ The Skaters ’? was Emil’s masterpiece, whereas all of the 
best-known of Johann’s waltzes are masterpieces. Waldteufel’s 
brilliance was spasmodic ; he said all he had to say in the first 
few bars; Strauss tickles the palate with a series of delicious 
courses, at the end of which one feels pleased with life and the 
generous feast served. ‘“‘ The Skaters ”’ is the exception ; in the 
whole of this delicious composition I can find no flaw—it is the 
waltz pure and simple, and I would like to supplement my list 
with the ‘“‘ Merry Widow,” “‘ Destiny,”’ ‘“‘ Nights of Gladness ”’ 
(by Ancliffe), ‘“‘ Die Schénbrunner” (Lanner’s last waltz) ; 
Bosc’s ‘‘ Rose Mousse,”’ Joyce’s ‘‘ Passing of Salome,” although 
this is hardly fair, since my questionees were asked to name one 
waltz only. 

So what would readers of THE GRAMOPHONE say about it ? 
There seems ample scope for pens to get busy and weighty 
judgment to be set in force. If you were asked which was your 
favourite waltz, what would you choose? Leaving out the 
classical examples of Schubert, Chopin and other masters, and as 
far as possible, well-known airs adapted to waltz time (such as 
** Liebestraum ”’ and “I love the Moon’’), what would your 
verdict be ? It may be that among the readers of our magazine 
there are some who prefer a present-day waltz to an old one. 

I wonder ! 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


i the always attractive Supplement issued by the Gramophone 
Shop of New York (Mr. R. D. Darrell’s are the notes: we 
bow monthly when we remember his encyclopaedic labours), 
I am surprised to see that there is a re-issue of Holst’s Planets— 
but not a new recording ! One might have expected a fresh set. 
Holst seized some fine imaginations, but not, I fear, those of the 
bulk of music-lovers. There is not enough orchestral music to 
bulk in most people’s minds, though goodness knows the Planets 
are big enough. Much of his finest work was choral, and for 
big choral recording we apparently cry in vain. There is in the 
same list some music by Loeffler, a delicate artist, one of America’s 
best, whose work we scarcely ever hear. We continue to look 
(perhaps too impatiently) to the States for great compositions 
to come. I think they wasted too much time after will-o’-the- 
wisps, jazz-inspired: as who should say, gin-inspired (or, gin- 
and-Aphrodite: it seems just wilful nonsense to shirk the latter’s 
role in modern popular music). Perhaps our friends have been 
afflicted in music as they were so long in literature, by that 
hang-over of eighteenth-century elegance and the too great 
respect for European standards. The great American humorists, 
at their best, didn’t bother about those levels, though they were 
sometimes worried by respectability ; but then, didn’t America 
have the Puritans as well as we ? In getting over them, she may 
have kicked over the traces. So have we, in some ways, but 
we could stand it better: we have more to kick against. I’m 
very hopeful about American work: knowing something of it 
in novels and poetry, I can’t imagine its not blossoming much 
more fully in music ; but who can prophesy, now that we seem 
all likely to slide down into uncivilisation-—not that we were, 
any of us, very high on the mountain. 


Adventures 


In this American Supplement one finds names of firms little 
familiar, if not almost unknown here—Blue Note, Le Chant 
du Monde, Florilége, Gamut, Historical Poets Series, Lumen, 
Technichord, Timely; all specialising in various types of 
recordings. Timely, for instance, has an album of piano fantasias 
—Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, Scriabin. This is the sort of 
lively, unusual thing we get too little of. Some months are not 


at all exciting here. Cannot we have a few more experiments, 
when several good composers are so little recorded ? A publisher 
(Murdoch) had faith in Bax, and printed all his major works, 
many of them in miniature scores at 4s. a time. Bax is only one of 
several good men whose work is insufficiently recorded. One 
firm here seems to be most enterprising, just at present, in the 
matter of British music. I hope the others are gathering strength 
for similar efforts. And those cheap re-recordings—any hopes of 
them ? Now that Penguins and countless other sixpennies mulct 
’em in parvo, there is surely room for fresh thinking about the 
cheap market. 


Oddities 


A version new to me of a very old legend appeared in The 
Magic Wand in December, 1924: ‘“‘ Handel the composer pur- 
chased an anvil that he discovered gave the exact tone of the 
familiar theme in one of his compositions. The anvil was added 
to the St. George’s Hall orchestra, where ‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith ’ was rendered for many weeks. Messrs. Maskelyne 
still possess the ‘instrument’.’? And so George Washington 
told his father that he would rather cut down twenty Presidents 
than have a single cherry-tree. . . . I have a note of something 
on page 16 of My Official Wife: ‘“‘‘I beg you, I beseech you,’ 
she continued, her sweet voice ranging through its wonderful 
minor chords. . . .”’ Punch quotes from a concert annotation : 
** The Scherzo is a remarkable movement. It’s (sic) time signa- 
ture of a quiet one ina bar. . . .”” One, yes ; but the little more, 
and what jazz might emerge ! 


Knowledge—of Sorts 


These are answers (tolerably correct, I hope) to the questions 
I set in my last Roundabout : 

1. Brahms was the “ classical composer who made a gramo- 
phone record.”’ In 1889 he played, for a cylinder instrument, one 
of his Hungarian Dances. 

2. The famous foreign man of letters who taught music in 
Oxford, and was celebrated in a suite recently recorded, was 
Holberg. (Grieg wrote the suite.) 
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3. The advice never to commend a lady’s musical skill to 
another lady who herself plays is best concentrated, methinks, 
into “‘ Don’t monkey with a buzz-saw ! ” 

4. The first opera to be recorded was Verdi’s Ernani, in 1903, 
and the first symphony was the Fifth, by the Berlin Philharmonic, 
under Nikisch, in 1909. 

5. Hans Huber, a Swiss, composed four dozen preludes and 
fugues—two sets, in all the keys, as in Bach’s “‘ 48.” So did A. A. 
Klengel (1783-1852). Algernon Ashton, the famous letter- 
writer and tombstone-fan, wrote twenty-four piano sonatas, one 
in every key. 

6. The Hallelujah chorus for two flutes is not a myth. It was 
published round about 1800. A set of quadrilles on themes from 
Messiah was also to be had. (An odd title that I came across in 
my Dickensiana collecting was The ‘‘ Haunted Man” Quadrilles.) 
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7. A Chicago newspaper made its critic say that a soloist had 
been well “ licked ”’ in the Bruch concerto, and hastened to print 
the correction, begging its readers to read “ liked ”’ for “‘ licked.” 

8. Bach wrote the * Goldberg ”’ variations for an old pupil of 
that name. His fee was a hundred louis d’or and a gold goblet, 
so the music brought him a bit of a gold berg, in reality. 

g. Villa Lobos, the Brazilian, has used three metronomes, 
ticking at different speeds, in an orchestral work. Schénberg 
used iron chains in Gurrelieder. The gramophone record was 
used (if I remember aright) by Respighi—the nightingale’s 
song. 

10. Dr. Arne, in 1768, was apparently the first to produce 
annotations. 

Plenty more questions to follow, if you like. 

W.R.A. 


RICHARD TAUBER 


W. S. MEADMORE , 


7 = last week of the opera season and the last performance 
of the season of ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” at Covent Garden. Tauber 
singing: the house sold out. After the enchanting first act and 
during the interval, I walked along the side of the Opera House, 
past the members of the orchestra lounging and smoking at the 
stage door and waited inside while the stage-door keeper inquired 
whether Tauber would see me. He would. A guide—actually 
Tauber’s dresser—appeared, and I was conducted up and down 
staircases, through doors and along stone-floored corridors, 
where, through the half-open doors of dressing rooms, I caught 
glimpses of principals and chorus preparing for the second act, 
until finally I was shown into a room where Tauber, in a white 
shirt, silk breeches and court shoes, was sitting in front of a mirror 
‘* refreshing ’’ his make-up. 

I was introduced: first to Tauber, then to his step-brother, 
Mr. Hasé, Tauber’s personal manager, and to his accompanist, 
Percy Kahn. I stated my mission. I said I thought readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE would be interested to know something of 
the high lights of Tauber’s career, and of some of the interesting 
things which must have happened to him during his undoubtedly 
colourful life. 

** My life!’ Tauber smiled at me. ‘‘ You should ask Mr. 
Hasé about that. He knows far more about me than I do myself ! ”’ 

Mr. Hasé nodded as if that was perfectly true. 

But I am a hard-boiled interviewer. I am used to the modesty 
of operatic artists, it is difficult to put me off with such subterfuges. 

‘* Tell me something about your early days,” I urged Tauber. 

Tauber was born in 1892 at Linz on the Danube. His mother 
was a singer and his father a well-known Austrian actor. Tauber’s 
father had engagements in many places, wherever he went he 
took his family. He was in Berlin from 1900-3, and in Weisbaden 
from 1903-11. Young Tauber was always about in the theatres 
where his father was working, standing by the side of the stalls, 
watching the opera rehearsals and imitating the gestures of the 
conductors. Finally his father was appointed Director of the 
Stadt Theater, Chemnitz, Saxony, where the repertory, as in 
most of the German State theatres, comprised the classic plays 
of the German stage and grand opera. 

** I always wanted to be a conductor,”’ Tauber said. ‘* I would 
listen entranced to street bands and unconsciously beat the time 
with my hands. At school I was much more interested in the 
theatre and music than grammar and arithmetic. Then I went 
to study music and composition at Hoch’s Conservatory, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Weisbaden, and became the conductor of 
an orchestra at the age of eighteen. But I was not satisfied, a 
new ambition had come into my life, I wanted to be a singer. 
My father opposed me: my voice was small, no one believed in 
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as he appeared in the film 


*< Blossom Time” 


it. Father truly said that it was better to be a good conductor 
than a bad singer. But I did not mean to be a bad singer ! 

** A youthful love affair was actually the cause of my going to 
Freiburg where I accidentally met a teacher of singing. It was 
Professor Karl Beines and I began a course of lessons with him. 

**I went home for Christmas. I said to my father: ‘ Let me 
sing something to you.’ ‘ Let me hear you,’ he said. I sang him 
one or two arias. Father was surprised. ‘ Go back and study for 
another year,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps there is a career in singing 
for you !’ 

** At the end of that year I sang to him again. He was impressed. 
So impressed that in March, 1913, I made my debut at his theatre 
as Tamino in The Magic Flute. Count Seebach, Chief Intendent 
of the Dresden Court Theatre, happened to be in the audience, 
after the performance he came to my dressing room and offered 
me a contract for Dresden. I sang there for ten years.”’ 
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Meanwhile, as he had been talking to me, Tauber had put the 
finishing touches to his make-up and dressed himself. Now he 
surveyed himself in a pier glass while his dresser fussed round 
him. From the loud speaker just outside the door I heard the 
music of the second act commence. “‘ The curtain’s up,”’ someone 
said. “‘ You must excuse me,’’ Tauber said and went out. A 
few minutes after I heard his voice coming through the loud 
speaker from the stage. We all stopped talking and listened. One 
could not help it. Tauber was in great form that night. 


An electrician came into the room. ‘‘ Mr. Tauber promised 
me a photograph,” he said to Mr. Hasé. Mr. Hasé gave him one. 
During the next half hour there was a procession of people 
who had been promised photographs—the assistant stage manager, 
the electrician’s mate and many chorus girls. 


Mr. Hasé told me about the films Tauber had made—five in 
German and four in English, of which Blossom Time made a box- 
office record, as this Schubert film was shown all over the world. 
**'When we were recently in Australia,’ said Mr. Hasé, “‘ we 
met the film again. We went and Tauber cried—he always 
cries when he sees his own films. Then Pagliacci was also a great 
success. You will remember that in this film he created a sensa- 
tion by singing the Prologue which was transposed for him. 
There was a comical incident when he was making Heart’s 
Desire. His wife-to-be, Diana Napier, was in this film, and Tauber 
had to present her with a basket containing a dog. The dog was 
supposed to poke his head over the top of the basket, but refused 
to perform. After several shots had been made it was discovered 
that the dog had curled himself up at the bottom of the basket 
and was sound asleep ! ” 


After the completion of this film, Tauber and Diana Napier 
were married. 


I asked Mr. Hasé about Tauber’s fan mail and whether he 
received any odd or interesting letters. Mr. Hasé laughed. Every 
post brought adulatory, appreciative and begging letters. ‘‘ Such 
funny things people write,”’ commented Mr. Hasé. ‘“‘ Only 
yesterday we had a letter in which the writer said: ‘ Why do 
you not include in your repertory Sarastro’s beautiful aria from 
** The Magic Flute,” Qui sdegno. That, of course, is a bass aria. 
How could Tauber sing that ? ” 


‘* Then there are the people who want his autograph. He has 
signed his name in thousands of autograph books, besides writing 
his name on pianos, walls, fans, programmes, menu cards and 
even table cloths ! ”’ 


During his career Tauber has sung at all the great opera houses 
in Europe. When he appeared at the Opera House in Stockholm, 
the King of Sweden decorated him with the Cross of the Wasa 
Order, First Class. Tauber is also an Officer of the Legion d’honneur. 
The year 1924 saw the beginning of his long and intimate friend- 
ship with Franz Lehar, and Lehar wrote especially for him the 
operas of ** Paganini,”’ ‘“‘ Tsarewitsch,”’ “‘ Frederika,”’ “‘ Land of 
Smiles,”’ “‘ Schon ist die Welt,’ and ‘‘ Giuditta.”’ In all these 
operas, Tauber created the leading réles. He has sung “ Land of 
Smiles’ more than 700 times, not only in German-speaking 
theatres, but also in London where he enacted the rdle of the 
Prince in German, although the rest of the company was English. 
** Paganini’? was produced in London in 1937 at the Lyceum 
under Cochran’s management, Tauber singing with Evelyn Laye 
in English. 

In 1929, he co-starred with ill-fated Anny Ahlers in “ The 
Song of Love” at the Metropol, Berlin. 


Mr. Hasé reminded me that Tauber has not only achieved 
success as a singer of opera and lieder, but also as a composer. 
His student efforts showed something more than promise, but 
then a very long interval elapsed before he composed further 
songs and some small orchestral pieces. .His. Prologue and Epilogue 
to a Drama, a symphonic composition, has been successfully 
performed in a number of cities, and his operette Der Singende 
Traum was first produced in 1934 at the Theater an der Wien, 
where it ran for several months. In this, Tauber sang the leading 
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réle in the evenings and conducted in the afternoons. This 
operette has also met with success in Prague, Zurich, Basle and 
other cities. Tauber is now working on a new operette, Franz 
im Gluck. 

Mr. Hasé was telling me of the remarkable tour, concluded in 
April of this year, when, during twelve months, Tauber sung in 
five continents, travelling by train, ship, car and aeroplane, 
when the music from the loud speaker which had been the 
accompaniment of our talk, suddenly stopped and was succeeded 
by the noise of prolonged and terrific applause. Soon after 
Tauber came back to the dressing room. I asked him about his 
gramophone recordings. He suggested that I should see Mr. 
Offenbacher of the Parlophone Company. ‘‘ He knows far more 
about them than I do,” he said. Distinguished visitors began to 
come into the room. I went. 


The next morning found me in a room overlooking the 
Clerkenwell Road talking to Mr. Offenbacher. Mr. Offenbacher 
is an old friend of Tauber’s, he has known him for many years 
and has done much to further Tauber’s business interests in 
England. 

Mr. Offenbacher had much that was of interest to tell me of 
Tauber. He said that Tauber made his first records in 1919 in 
Berlin for the Odeon Company. ‘‘ He has now been recording 
for nearly twenty years and during this time must have made 
anything between three and four hundred records. Many of these, 
particularly the pre-electric recordings, have long since been 
withdrawn from the catalogues, but his finest records remain, 
including the Schubert song cycle Die Winterreise (ROQ20037-42). 

** Tauber,’ continued Mr. Offenbacher, ‘‘is the most satis- 
factory artist possible to record. Extremely conscientious, he is 
so painstaking that he will repeat a song or an aria time after 
time until he is satisfied that it is as perfect as he can make it. 
If he doesn’t like or approve of the accompaniment, he will 
think nothing of taking his coat off and altering the score. With 
his fine knowledge of orchestration and musicianship he is well 
qualified to do this. Often he will re-write the part for a particular 
instrument. When he has a recording session at the studio he is 
always punctual to the minute. He does not believe, although 
he is a great artist, in keeping people hanging about for him. 
He is courteous and considerate to all, and is greatly liked and 
respected by our recording staff. 

** It was in 1927, when Tauber had established a great reputa- 
tion on the continent, that Parlophone issued his first records in 
English. It was not, however, until 1932 that I was able to 
persuade him to make some records in English. He was, at 
first, reluctant to sing in English, but I was able to overcome 
this ; his English is now, of course, perfect. 

‘* His records when they were released over here, were instantly 
successful, and made his reputation as a singer in this country. 
As in the cases of Chaliapin and Galli-Gurci the gramophone 
made him famous before he had ever set foot in this country. 

‘* Tauber is one of the quickest studies I know. When he made 
his first appearance in Dresden in 1926 in the part of the Prince 
in Turandot, he learnt the part in two days. Still more remarkable 
was his first appearance as Don José, when the only rehearsal 
he had was a quick run through of his part an hour before the 
curtain went up on the stage. He has also created the réles of 
many of the leading parts in operas by contemporary composers, 
such as, for example, in Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos. 
Naturally he has sung with the most famous singers of the day, 
including Elizabeth Rethberg, Lotte Lehmann and Tina Pattiera. 

“His great hobby is colour cinematography. He takes his 
cinema camera with him wherever he goes. He has equipped 
his garage at Elstree as a little cinema theatre, and does all his 
own cutting. He recently showed me there one of the best films 
I have seen of Hollywood. 

‘** Tauber has now made his home at Elstree. He hopes soon 
to become naturalised. Nearly all of his time is taken up with 
music. When he isn’t singing or playing or composing, then, 
apart from his cinema camera, his relaxation is to listen to 
some one else making music.”’ 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List). 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter): Symphony No. 4, 
in D minor, Op. 120 (Schumann). H.M.V., DB3793-5. 
Auto. DB8685-87 (12 in., 18s.). 


It is good to see that Schumann’s symphonies do not lack 
champions amongst the intelligentsia. In his very well-informed 
book, “‘ A Hundred Years of Music,’’ Gerald Abraham gives his 
reasons for saying that the D minor symphony may be regarded 
as the most important ‘“‘ pure”’ symphony produced for forty 
years after Beethoven’s death in a piece of excellent analysis, 
which does indeed show that “the planning . . . and knitting 
together of the whole are so new and suggestive that the 
work is a real milestone in the history of the symphony.” And 
A. J. B. Hutchings, in the May 1939 Musical Times (“‘A Plea for 
Schumann’s Symphonies’), has some very pertinent things to 
say about the alleged bad construction, scoring and stale ro- 
manticism of the symphonies. 

Far too much emphasis is laid upon scoring, for no amount of 
clever or apt scoring can hide poverty of inspiration and ideas. 
Is not Strauss’ Alpine Symphony a mountain of warning in this 
respect! We have largely revised our ideas, in any case, about 
Brahms’ scoring and it is time the same was done.in regard to 
Schumann. Mr. Hutchings says, ‘‘ Schumann scored to his own 
satisfaction in a way which reflects his personality. If we dislike 
the result, our objection is to the man, not the scoring.” This 
is on the whole true and leads to the charge of “‘ stale romanticism.” 
In regard to that I can only say that those who bring such a charge 
appear to me to have outgrown all the youthful impulses of their 
hearts, which, even in old age, I trust I never shall do! 

The final charge of bad construction is more admissible, for 
Schumann was certainly not much of a thinker symphonically 
and therefore we can expect little in the way of significant develop- 
ment, but we get much compensation in lyrical impulse. 

The Fourth Symphony was fully and sympathetically reviewed 
by W.R.A. in the February 1935 GramopHone (H.M.V., 
DB2231-3), but he says there, ‘‘ an ideal job I have never heard, 
and I doubt if even Sir Thomas would perform the task: but if 
he had the patience he might bring it off.” 

Well, Walter has, I think, brought it off in spite of a certain 
lack of vitality in the tone of the recording. His interpretation 
has warmth and sincerity and there is no bustling the music 
along when Schumann seems to have got stuck in a certain 
rhythm. He is allowed to extricate himself with proper dignity, 
as he always does! The monothematic first movement will 
probably be felt to hold the interest the least. The rich organ- 
like polyphony of the opening is fine, but the continuous presence 
of the main theme of the symphony, with hardly any individualisa- 
tion of the orchestral voices, may prove a bit trying. Yet how 
charming is the cantilena for the first violins (bar 147) and how 
very effective the assertion of authority by horns and trombones 
when it does come... 

The Romanze is entirely delightful—the distilled essence of 
romanticism. W.R.A. happily alludes to the filigree variation of 


the organ-like passage from the first movement, here given to a 
solo violin, as a ‘‘ daisy-chain ” round the air. 

Walter’s tenderness and warmth of treatment are of great 
value in this movement. The rhythmic vigour of the Scherzo and 
the romantic grace of the Trio are well brought out: and the 
poetic quiet ending tells beautifully. These two movements are 
on one record so that the best of the symphony is available to all 
(DB3794). 

But one would not willingly miss the last movement, with its 
dramatic introduction and the bold stroke of throwing a new 
theme into the coda; even if one wishes at one or two points 
Schumann had never heard of dotted quavers ! 

As I have said, the recording sounds a little undervitalised : 
but it must be admitted that Schumann’s scoring is not of the 
kind to lend itself to successful reproduction. I should much 
like to see the original scoring which was described as “ much 
more clear and delicate”, for clarity is what is needed here. 

For the rest, Walter’s evident sympathy with the work and his 
** leading forth of its lyrical elements ” should please both W.R.A. 
and all true Schumannites. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : Symphony No. 40 
in G minor K550 (Mozart). H.M.V., DB3790-2. Auto., 
DB8679-81 (12 in., 18s.). 


The recent series of Toscanini concerts served to heighten, 
if possible, the enormous reputation of the great conductor. 
He gave us, instead of a few concerts with varied programmes, 
the whole of Beethoven’s symphonies as well as the Missa 
Solemnis, and we were able to see those mountain ranges in all their 
majesty and grandeur. 

It is only natural, therefore, that people should ask wherein 
lies the secret of Toscanini’s art. 

The question can never be fully answered, but it is pertinent 
to remind ourselves of the laborious years the conductor spent in 
Milan and America, where most of his work lay in the opera 
house. To that fact may be ascribed the intensely dramatic 
quality of his interpretations. 

Lawrence Gilman’s book ‘‘ Toscanini and Great Music” (John 
Lane), just published, seeks to resolve the question propounded 
above but does not get far beyond eulogy, though he says many 
useful things. Thus, though the literalness of Toscanini’s art is 
always remarked, it is obvious that he does more than secure the 
exact playing of the notes and observance of the composer’s 
directions. But over and above his imaginative insight and his 
tremendous energy there remains an imponderable something 
that must ever escape analysis, a something that is conveyed to 
the orchestra, one might say, in a praeternatural manner. 

This would not be so in such an eminent degree if Toscanini 
were not religiously dedicated to his art. That self-dedication 
shines out in an age of advertisement, self-indulgence and the 
corruption of artists by ‘“‘society.”” At the same time, as a 
*‘ Times ”’ leader did well to point out, it would be rash to declare 
that- Toscanini is the greatest interpreter Beethoven ever had 
because “‘ that is beyond computation . . . musical performances 
are written on the air : nor can gramophone records, even supposing 
them to be perfect (which is certainly not the case) produce an 
absolute standard of reference, because they cannot seize on and 
perpetuate the mental conditions of the first hearers of the per- 
formance.”’ What we can say with truth is that Toscanini’s 
performances of Beethoven are the greatest we know to-day and 
in the line of the giants of the past. 

Like all artists, however great, he is subject to limitations, 
Sometimes his rhythm seems relentless, and, speaking for myself, 
I could not like his interpretation of the slow movement of the 
Fourth Symphony, nor of the IJncarnatus est of the Mass. The 
one lacked tenderness and the other mystery. “ That he sets all 
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music in a blazing incandescent light and drives it forward upon 
a relentless, and sometimes ruthless, rhythm does carry with it 


the disadvantage of missing something of the charm, the good _ 


humour, the Gemiithlichkeit of certain works.’’ 


Toscanini’s limitations do not make him an ideal interpreter 
of Mozart, but one has to keep a cool head to maintain that in 
this performance of the G minor Symphony, so exciting is it. 

One’s conception of this music is the fundamental point. 


Sir Donald Tovey has shown in his Essays that it is a mistake 
to construe Mozart as a tragic artist and so to compare the 
symphony with any sort of tragedy. But it would be foolish to 
deny that pathos is the outstanding emotion in the work. Now 
is the ** characteristic melancholy ”’ of the composer to be regarded 
here as self-dramatisation or interpreted in a manner reflective, 
contemplative and lyrical ? ‘Is it to be expressed with urgency, 
force and agitation: or shall the conductor charm us with its 
tender and delicate colouring . . . touched with pathos and 
humour and a love of all things gentle and beautiful, turning 
by divine alchemy its very sorrows into fragrance and delight.” 


On your answer to these questions will depend your apprecia- 
tion of this recording. 


Taking a quicker pace than one usually hears, Toscanini 
plunges us into what sounds—I can only record the impression 
conveyed—like a personal conflict—personal to Mozart I mean. 
This is intensified by the crescendi in the violins and wind parts in 
bars 10 and 14 and by the strong dynamic contrasts used. Power 
is more evident than grace or delicacy and even the second subject 
has less than its usual overwhelming effect of beauty. 


The repeat is made, and in the working out, near the recapi- 
tulation, there is a subtlety of accentuation which seems to me 
to be a clue to the conductor’s view of the work. I mean the 
stress on the typical first quavers of the first subject (bars 146-148, 
etc.) which imparts a peculiar feeling of distress to the pathos of 
the passage. 


Drama is again the note struck in the Andante, and Toscanini 
never loosens his grip on the “fluttering detached figures ”’ 
which are rarely absent from the music. His treatment of these 
in a movement which can so easily drag is masterly and the vital 
impulse of his rhythm is wonderfully in evidence. The wood- 
wind phrase in bar 34 is simply thrilling. 

In this movement, by the way, the first violins come in half a 
beat late in bar 88! 


Undoubtedly the brooding restlessness of the music is finely 
realised in this movement and there is no relaxation in the 
Minuet following. One realises as never before the marvels 
Mozart could work with a small orchestra. Notice the full rich 
effect of the writing in bars 29 to 36 caused by the beautifully 
placed suspensions. The Trio is not allowed to smile much and 
unfortunately the horns sound very sour in bars 75 to 76 both 
times these are played. One cannot but be carried away by the 
tremendously exciting playing of the finale, which is nothing less 
than thrilling. Most of the detail—and how superb it is—comes 
out clearly in spite of the great pace at which the music is played : 
and how wonderful is the great sweep of the phrases at the start 
of the development section (bar 125). 


More than enough has been said to indicate the nature of this 
most interesting recording. Toscanini fanatics will, of course, 
receive it as without flaw : but Mozartians—who should be level- 
headed !—will, I predict, find themselves admiring with reserva- 
t ions. 

The recording is among the best Toscanini has had. 


The flute rarely tells and the violas are sometimes faint but 
otherwise all is well and the fine attack and phrasing come over 
splendidly. 

In view of remarks about the Eulenburg score it should be 
noted that the latest edition contains Mozart’s revision, in which 
he scores for two clarinets as well as two oboes, this being the 
version used by the conductor. 
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The Dresden State Opera Orchestra (Béhm): Dance of 
the Seven Veils from “Salome” (Strauss). H.M.V., 
DB4639 (12 in., 6s.). 


The first performance of Salome in this country remains one of 
the most emotionally exciting experiences I have ever had in the 
theatre. This had nothing to do with how much, or how little, 
Salome proposed to wear, or what compromise the censor would 
suggest for the scene with John the Baptist’s head (in the event 
a dish of blood was provided for the charming young lady !). 
Excitement arose from the exotic nature of the subject combined 
with an ardent following of Strauss’ career. 

Alas ! time has dealt hardly with the score and “ the new and 
bewildering things ’’ in it are now seen as, many of them, clever 
orchestral tricks. The prophet’s music is banal as only Strauss 
can be in C major: and I doubt Newman would now speak of 
Salome’s Liebestod as ‘‘ entrancingly beautiful.” Yet the first 
few moments still carry the thrill one felt as Salome—a great 
artist, Aino Ackté—ran out of Herod’s palace on to the stage: 
and the scene of the quarreling Jews is still very effective. 

Salome’s dance has one little touch that I have never forgotten. 
It comes soon after the start. The flute is playing arabesques in 
A minor and then runs up the scale to the sharpened third 
(C sharp). This is a moment that never fails to enchant me. But 
apart from this and a few other isolated passages such as the rich 
broad string tune that opens Part II what tawdry stuff this is. 

The famous erotic motive (la, la, la, la!) is now unbearably 
arch and vulgar, qualities I do not associate with the perverse 
daughter of Herodias. 

How cheap, too, the chromatics at the end of Part I sound now 
and how unconvincing the whipped up frenzy at the close of 
the dance. 

Béhm’s perfervid energy, overworked in last month’s Don 
Juan, finds plenty of scope here but, oddly enough, the recording 
sounds rather tired—reflecting, perhaps, the faded sensationalism 
of the music. 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Lambert): Ballet Suite “ Les 
Patineurs ” (Meyerbeer, arr. Lambert). H.M.V., C3105 
(12 1n., 4s.). 


Kentner gave us some of the ballet music from Le Prophéte 
last month in Liszt’s effective transcription (Col. DXg23). It 
was like Meyerbeer to have a ballet of skaters but no amount of 
novelty in subject or orchestral presentation can hide the inherent 
emptiness of this music. The sudden squeal of the piccolo 
amusingly combined with ’cellos and double basses, a dramatic 
pause here, a harp arpeggio there, remind us that the composer 
was a master of orchestral colour and effect, and also by no 
means lacking in a sense of beauty or refinement, but that he sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage—the admiration of the public 
of his day. The ballet music of an opera is not, of course, the 
place to look for the best efforts of a composer but the pompous 
announcements Meyerbeer makes never result in anything like 
a good tune. 

The feeble limping thing that crawls about over the harp 
arpeggio accompaniment is a case in point and the vigour of the 
final dance—trombones all out—hardly conceals the woodenness 
of its rhythm. 

The recording is clear and high spirited. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler). Danube Waves 
Waltz (Ivanovici). H.M.V. C3104 (12 in., 4s.). 


These are not the sort of waves that should ruffle the blue 
Danube. After an overlong and rather piercing introduction 
with too much trumpet in it the waltz gets going with a fairly 
good tune—but violins and trumpet are a horrible combination 
used in this way. The best parts of this curate’s egg of a waltz 
come on the second side which has some not unpleasing moments. 
The playing and recording are full-blooded enough for a merry- 
go-round. 
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COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): 
Suite (Bizet). Columbia, LX823-4 (12 in., 12s.). 


Elsewhere in this number I have reviewed the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s record of three of the preludes or inter- 
mezzos from Carmen. The Beecham recording is laid out as 
follows. Part I—The end of the prelude to the First Act (the 
fate motive): Prelude to Act 4 (Aragonaise). Part I1—Prelude 
to Act 2 (les Dragons d’Alcala): Boys’ Chorus from Act 1 (La 
Garde Montante). Part I1I—Prelude to Act 3: Prelude to Act 1 
(wrongly given on the label as Act 4). Part IV—Canzonet 
Bohemien from Act 2 (here called Danse Bohéme). 1 hope this 
elucidation of unclear labelling may prove useful. 

Beecham’s colours are brighter than those of the Dresden 
Orchestra and his orchestra’s woodwind fuller in tone. But I 
prefer the Dresden flute, in the prelude to Act 4, to the London 
Philharmonic’s which gets rather shrill on its top notes: and the 
inner detail is clearer in the Dresden recording. On the other 
hand the Alcala prelude, with a fine full bassoon, crisp strings, 
and a side-drum (lacking in the other), is better than in the 
Dresden recording. Beecham adopts a very deliberate rhythm 
for the Aragonaise and here I like the more exciting Dresden 
version. The transcriptions of the Boys’ Chorus and the Canzonet 
Bohemien are very well done. In the latter the vocal parts are given 
to woodwinds, then strings, then trumpet. There is almost too 
realistic a tambourin—I thought something had broken !—and 
the gradual accelerando is most effectively exciting. 

Altogether a most enjoyable recording which does full justice 
to Bizet’s lovely woodwind writing and the Van Gogh-like 
colouring of the original. There are few scores so drenched in 
sunlight and the vivid life of the South as this. 


Carmen 


Jacques Orchestra (Jacques): Greensleeves—Fantasia 
(V. Williams) and Keltic Lament (C. Foulds). Columbia, 
DXg925 (12 in., 4s.). 

Foulds wrote a great deal of music, including an ambitious 
World Requiem, but little of it is heard nowadays except his 
Keltic Suite, Op. 29, from which I suppose the Lament to be taken. 
It is a tune of the Londonderry Air type, but of nothing like the 
same high degree of inspiration, and it is laid out on conventional 
lines. Cello solo to harp accompaniment, then massed strings 
and harps, soft end. On the reverse the hand of a much greater 
musician shows in his poetically and imaginatively scored little 
Greensleeves fantasia. It is in three part form—another folk tune 
serves for contrast—and scored for two flutes, harp, and strings. 

The tune is an interesting one. Probably of Henry VIII’s 
time the ballad to which it was written was published in 1580, 
the first verse being as follows: 


‘** Alas my love you do me wrong 
To cast me off discourteously, 
And I have lovéd you so long, 
Delighting in your company. 
Greensleeves was all my joy, 
Greensleeves was my delight, 
Greensleeves was my heart of gold, 
And who but my Lady Greensleeves.” 


Shakespeare mentions the tune twice in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, e.g. ‘‘ they do no more adhere and keep place together 
(Falstaff’s words and deeds), than the Hundredth Psalm to the 
tune of Greensleeves.’’ Here is a most musically played and 
recorded disc for all to enjoy the second side in particular. 


Grand Orchestra Symphonique of Paris (Meyrowitz) : 
Rosamunde—Ballet Music, and Marche Militaire 
(Schubert). Columbia, DX924 (12 in., 4s.). 


A good summer record about which little need be said. The 
performances are spirited and buoyant, if not very refined, and 
the recording quite good, except that the violins sound a bit 
crumby in the Roasamunde music. 
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PARLOPHONE 


E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra (Tansini): Le Maschere 
Overture (Mascagni). Parlophone, E11416 (12 in., 4s.). 


Mascagni’s Le Maschere (“‘The Masks”’), a story about 
Harlequin and Columbine, had its first performance in six 
Italian cities, in 1901, on the same night, and failed in all but one, 
Rome, where it survived only for a short time. 

In the other cities it was not only hissed, but at Genoa the 
audience refused to allow the performance to be finished! The 
composer has certainly had a mortifying career; one resounding 
success, some minor ones, and many failures. 

His best music, in my view, lies in Jris, a hopelessly undramatic 
‘* book,” in the one act Zanetto scored only for strings and harp— 
a charming and refined little work—and in the Cherry Duet from 
L’ Amico Fritz. 

The overture to ‘“* The Masks ”’ certainly does not deserve to be 
hissed, for it is mostly sprightly and well put together music. 
The opening section and all the quick parts in the Rossini manner 
are well scored and pleasantly lively: but the Tune (with a 
capital ‘“‘T’’) Mascagni feels it necessary to give first to the 
cellos and then, full-bloodedly, to the whole orchestra is a poor 
thing. Fortunately it does not go on for long. 

Those who like Italian opera should hear this well played and 
recorded disc. 


DECCA 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Ludwig). Overture and 
Procession of the Guests from Tannhauser (Wagner). 
Decca LY6159-6160 (two 12 in., 8s.). 


A rather shrill third side with unclear detail prevents an entirely 
favourable review of this recording, but it is possible that I have 
been sent a bad pressing. For the rest this is a well-balanced and 
nicely-toned performance. I like more precision in the detached 
chords of Tannhauser’s song to Venus than Leopold Ludwig 
secures. Solo violin and clarinet in the Venusberg music are 
lovely and the whole of the opening section is excellent. How 
cunningly Wagner varies the rhythm of the Pilgrims’ Chorus on 
its two last appearances. The bright colours and opulence of the 
March are well caught on the last side and here the recording is 
uniformly excellent. As a whole I should call these good routine 
performances. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Graener). The Flute of 
Sanssouci. Introduction and Sarabande; Gavotte Air, 
Rigaudon (Graener). Paul Bose, Solo Flute. Decca 
LY6155-6 (two 12in., 8s.). 


Paul Graener is an important figure in Germany but outside 
that country his music is little known. He was born in 1872 and 
wandered about Germany doing odd jobs until 1896 when he 
came to London. During his time here he was conductor of 
the Haymarket Theatre Orchestra (0 tempora, 0 mores!) and also 
on the teaching staff of the R.A.M. In 1908 he went to Vienna 
as head of the new Conservatorium and since then he has been 
director of the Mozarteum at Salzburg and composition teacher 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium in succession to Max Reger. 

More lately he was made a vice-president of Dr. Goebbels’ 
Reichsmusickkammer and president of the German Composer’s 
Society. His works run up to—and perhaps over—Op. 100 and 
include several operas, many songs, and a good deal of chamber 
music. The Flute of Sanssouct bears out well the estimate of the 
composer given in ‘‘ Grove.” He is called there “a classico- 
romantic with modern impressionistic tendencies (but there is 
little of the latter in the ‘ Flute’) . . . if he seldom reaches the 
highest or deepest, he constantly exhibits a truly poetic imagina- 
tion, a sure sense of beauty and a sensitive feeling for appropriate 
expression.” 

As the composer has, I believe, written an opera on the subject 
of Frederick the Great, the “‘ story’ of this suite is presumably a 
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meditation on past glories by the Monarch’s flute. Sanssouci was 
the name given to the pleasure palace and park near Potsdam, 
built 1740-47, by Knobelsdorff for Frederick, who died there. 
The work is laid out as an orchestral suite in six movements 
with a flute solo in the first and last. The narrative quality of 
the sad and rather thickly scored introduction—repeated as an 
epilogue—out of which the voice of the flute gradually emerges, 
is maintained throughout by a number of unexpected and 
dramatic strokes. The end of the second movement, a sarabande, 
is distinctly dramatic and the fourth movement, a sad air for the 
flute with a thick arpeggio accompaniment (harpsichord 
included here), obviously continues a story. The harpsichord is 
also used in the third movement, a charming gavotte with a double 
(quick variation) and a humorous “ impressionist ’’ passage for the 
horn : and a dramatic note is again struck in the rigaudon by the 
use of kettledrums. The music is by a man who knows just 
what he wants and how to get it. It is unfailingly tuneful in its 
eighteenth century manner but upon this manner are successfully 
grafted dramatic and poetic elements, and charming orchestral 
detail, which keep the ear upon the alert. In some sense a 
pastiche it is a wholly delightful one and very well played and 
recorded under the composer’s direction. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (Van Kempen). Over- 
ture to Euryanthe (Weber). Decca LY6157 (12in., 4s.). 


Four recordings of the overture to Euryanthe were compared 
by W.R.A. in the August, 1937, GRAMOPHONE. He chose Blech’s 
interpretation as the best (H.M.V. D1767). In the present one 
the strings are fine throughout but the wood wind and brass need 
a little more definition. Timpani come out pretty well. The 
playing of Adolar’s air O Seligkeit, dich fauss ich Raum (called by 
Sir Julius Benedict ‘“‘a gush of feeling unsurpassed in modern 
music *’!) on its first appearance is lovely and the ghostly music 
at the end of Part I and the beginning of Part II (violins muted) 
is properly dramatic and evocative. Weber, by the way, meant 
to have had the curtain raised for a tableau vivant during this 
episode in order to explain the Stygian obscurity of the plot, but 
the project was not carried out. 

On the whole this is a good but not an outstanding performance, 
and the same thing may be said of the recording. ‘The melodies 
sing, there is some brilliance, but not much incandescence. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (Van Kempen). Pre- 
ludes to Acts 2, 3 and 4 from Carmen (Bizet). Decca 
LY6161 (12in., 4s.). 

Apart from very short measure on the second side—less than 
half full—the Dresden Philharmonic give a really delightful 
performance of these very familiar intermezzi and one welcomes 
the refinement of tone employed throughout. The oboe and 
clarinet duet and the rich string entry in the intermezzo before 
Act 3 are most appealing and so is the quiet restrained playing 
of the one before Act 2. Excellent recording. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Schmidt - Isserstedt) : 
Symphony No. 6 in G major (“‘ Surprise”) (Haydn). 
Telefunken, E2864-66 (three 12 in., 18s.). 

A charming story is told of Haydn being found, one day, in 
London trying over his Surprise symphony on a little square piano, 
and rejoicing in the effect that would be produced by the sudden 
entrance of the kettledrum. ‘‘ That will make the ladies jump,” 
he said. Brenet quotes this as an example of the hearty good 
humour and good sense which form the basis of his character. 

There is little evidence of the more hidden qualities of Haydn’s 
character in this cheerful symphony, though “* romantic Haydn- 
esque shadows ”’ do pass over the fine introduction. The famous 
paukenschlag has lost its point for us, but the conductor of this 
recording might have approached it in a softer and sleepier way. 
Hay:ln was to use a variation of the tune of this movement (in 
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quicker time) for the husbandman’s song in the Seasons, but here, 
as Tovey amusingly says, ‘‘ it waddles through the poultry-yard 
in several variations . . . at the return to the major mode the 
oboe seems to have laid an egg!” 

The bucolic Minuet is well played and the finale not rushed : 
but somehow, in spite of good recording, Isserstedt’s interpreta- 
tion is a bit heavy and unhumorous. He is at his best in the 
slow introduction. 

W.R.A. reviews two other recordings in the September 1936 
GRAMOPHONE. 

By the way, “* No. 6” might be a bit misleading. The Symphony 
is of course easily identifiable by its sub-title, but the correct 
numbering is No. 94 (Salomon, No. 3). 


Wiesbaden Collegium Musicum (Weyns): Tafelmusik 
(G. P. Telemann). Telefunken A2g05-7 (three 10 in., gs.). 


In this work Telemann (1681-1767) reminds us of many things. 
In his Overture, on the two sides of the first record, that he boasted 
“that a proper composer should be able to set a placard to 
music.”” This movement is little more than a placard and so 
Telemann must have been a proper composer! In his Postillions 
that he was a realist and could paint a charming genre picture ; 


.n his Flaterie that he could be flat-footed (these two movements 


are on the second record). 


In his Menuet that Bach and Handel were his contemporaries, 
in his Conclusion that he was a skilled contrapuntist with plenty 
of spirit. And in the whole work that he was the victim of a 
fatal facility. 


The playing of this hotch-potch, aptly termed table-music, is 
beefy and quite lacking in subtlety: but as a realist Telemann 
would not have minded that. 


A.R. 








INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Borowsky (piano). Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 13-14-15 
(Liszt). Decca LY6152-3 and P.O. 5136 (two 12 in., 8s. 


one 10 in., 3s.) 


Borowsky now concludes his big task of recording the Fifteen 
Hungarian Rhapsodies: he need not be reminded of the four 
more that are left! No. 13 opens well with an improvisatory 
andante which outlives its welcome, though its length is com- 
pensated for by the delicate and sparkling vivace—in which 
Borowsky excels—that follows. Not even this splendid pianist 
can make ‘‘ Mohac’s Field,”’ given with two cuts, sound fresh— 
though that is not Liszt’s fault—and perhaps it needs the sort of 
showmanship that is not in Borowsky’s make up. Of No. 15 
Liszt wrote, “the real title of my transcription of the ‘ Rakoczy 
March ’ should be ‘ Paraphrase Symphonique.’ It has more than 
double the pages of Berlioz’ well known one and was written 
before his. From delicacy of feeling for my illustrious friend I 
delayed the publication of it until his death, for he had dedicated 
to me his orchestral version of the ‘ Rakoczy ’ for which, however, 
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one of my previous transcriptions had served him.” If the march 
theme needs more dramatic treatment, the trio is done with 
exquisite grace and delicacy. A cut is also made in this piece. 

The recording is up to the level of the other issues in this series 
and is especially good in quiet moments. So ends a series of 
records which are a magnificent feat of musicianship and a very 
interesting exposition of Liszt’s wonderfully ingenious use and 
extension of the resources of the keyboard. 


Moiseivitsch (piano). Ballade No. 1, Op. 23 (Chopin). 
H.M.V. Cgior (12 in,, 4s.). 


A great deal of nonsense has been written about the G minor 
Ballade, Op. 23, even by so intelligent a man as Huneker. “ It 
is,” he says, “the Odyssey of Chopin’s soul (an allusion to 
Andrew Lang’s well known lines “ the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey,’ which Huneker misquotes as ‘‘ thunder and surge ”’: 
a strange error for a trained ear). Then he goes on to speak of 
** a tall lily in the fountain that nods to the sun ” and “ a slender 
hipped girl with the eyes of midnight,” and so forth. 

Much more to the point is his remark that this Ballade is 
a “logical, well-knit and largely-planned composition with 
some finely imaginative features.” It is strange that there 
should ever have been dispute over the presence of the E flat in 
the last chord of the introduction (Augener’s edition still gives 
the D!): it is, as Niecks says, “the emotional keynote of the whole 
poem.”’ Familiarity cannot stale the wonderful drop into A minor 
for the return of the tune, or the enchanting delicacy of the 
“ waltz” after the cadenza. What has worn a bit thin is the 
E flat theme, perhaps because we have grown weary of the 
chord of the dominant 13th, though that is not Chopin’s fault. 

It would be interesting to know just what was in Chopin’s 
mind when he wrote the Ballades ; what exactly, for instance, is 
the reason for the astonishingly dramatic last page with those 
quiet chords between the uprushes, and the big octaves that 
conclude the piece. Yet the presence of a declared programme is 
so frequently inhibiting that we may be grateful to be allowed 
to read into the music what we wish: or better still, just to listen 
to it as music without literary pre-occupations. Moiseivitsch 
gives a well-judged and poetical performance which never loses 
grip on the narrative quality of the music, and has some pleasing 
imaginative touches, such as the horns, loud and soft chords 
before the entry of the E flat major theme. The recording is 
better than that of the third Ballade issued last month and may 
fairly be called excellent throughout. I must again request 
more precise labelling ! 


Kilenyi (piano) : Mephisto Valse and Au bord d’une source 
(Liszt). Columbia LB54-5 (10 in., 8s.). 

I take this recording to be Liszt’s transcription of the second 
of the Two Episodes from Lenau’s Faust, ‘‘ The Dance in the 
Inn,” a piece reviewed in its original orchestral form by W.R.A. 
in the November, 1936, GRamMopHoNnE (H.M.V. DB2984-5). 

There are four Mephisto Waltzes (one is still unpublished) 
but this first one is unquestionably the greatest, according to 
commentators. 

Personally, the vividness of the music makes me long for the 
orchestra in spite of the masterly character of Liszt’s transcription. 
How like the tuning-up at the start is the opening of Debussy’s 
Minstrels. Many and great are composers’ debts to Liszt ! 

If ‘‘ Tristan’? had not been published two years before this 
work I should have thought Wagner had learnt something from 
the unabashed sensuality of the music which the devil plays to 
his intoxicated audience. The contrast of this fleshly music with 
the pure song of the lark in the starlit woods is masterly. After 
that there is something terrible in the relentless resumption of 
the devil’s dance. As Sitwell well says, “‘ the very tone of the 
music is haunted and evil.” The nightingale’ssong brings a moment 
of beauty before the riotous end (there is an alternative quiet 
ending which I feel I should much prefer). ‘* The village maiden,” 
runs the plot, ‘‘ throws herself into the arms of Faust, and on the 
wings of music they, too, vanish into the woods.” 
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It is sad to have to say, after this toothsome description, that 
the recording—perhaps made some time ago—is by no means 
up to the level of Kilenyi’s magnificent playing. The piano 
tone at the start has to be rough and hard but it need not have 
sounded so painfully ugly. Matters improve: but the full, 
brilliant, piano tone to match the performance is not forthcoming. 
The best moments are the birds’ songs and the quieter parts of 
the devil’s waltz. The interpretation seems to me a fine imagina- 
tive realisation of the programme (which you can read in 
W.R.A.’s review alluded to above) allied to a technical display 
which on Part 3 is positively dazzling. 

The last side is occupied by a gentle-toned and poetical per- 
formance of Au bord d’une source. This babbles and glitters 
charmingly but I still prefer Borowsky’s rendering (Decca CA8231). 
Kilenyi’s pace is nearer to Allegro than Allegretto ma non troppo. 


Lili Kraus (piano) : Adagio in B minor K.V.540 (Mozart)- 
Parlophone R20445 (12 in.—6s.). 


This is a precious page of Mozart’s music. Written some time 
in 1788 it reflects the anxious and troubled state in which he was 
at that time—the year of the last three symphonies—and may 
well be called, in Eric Blom’s phrase, “‘ death-haunted.”’ There 
is deep sadness and disillusionment in the pathetic opening tune 
and its broken supporting phrase: and defiance, followed by a 
sigh of defeat, in the second subject. Such sighs always accompany 
the defiant gestures in this piece. On Part II, soon after the start, 
notice that the defiant phrase of the second subject is now 
inverted and in the treble, with the little sighing phrase low down, 
and extended in the bass—a most pathetic moment. The short 
coda is wonderful. Thrice repeated chromatic phrases, growing in 
intensity, lead not as one expects to a sad ending in B minor, but 
to a sudden drop on to the major third (D sharp) and a gentle 
conclusion in the major key. 

One would have preferred not to analyse this intensely human 
document, but I am anxious that its remarkable beauties should 
not pass unregarded. Nor do I want to criticise Miss Kraus’ 
exquisite playing, except to point out to pianists that the sub- 
stitution of three semiquavers for an acciaccatura and two quavers in 
the third and fourth bars (and when repeated) is a great gain in 
expressiveness. Her playing of the first chromatic phrase of the 
coda is like a human cry of pain, the cry of a child who asks why 
it should suffer. 

After all, I must just criticise one point. I wish Miss Kraus had 
come softly on to that major third in the coda. But perhaps she 
differs from me in thinking this to be a dramatic stroke, deliber- 
ately disappointing what appeared to be a foregone conclusion, 
or regards a sudden piano here as a cheap device. 

The recording is splendid : and I can only say that a rare 
experience awaits all sensitive listeners in this record, while 
pianists who do not know the Adagio must at once spend another 
one-and-sixpence on the score and sit at the feet of Miss Kraus. 





Natan Milstein (violin), Leopold Mittmann (piano): 
Sonata for Violin and Piano “ Devil’s Trill” (Tartini 
arr. Kreisler). Columbia LX825-6 (12 in., 12s.). 


One of the best entries in Scholes’ Oxford Companion is ‘‘ Devil.” 
‘* For a reference to this celebrated composer and performer see 
under Tartini ! ”’ 

Already in this number of THE GRAMOPHONE we have heard 
the devil fiddling to Faust and the villagers in the inn with 
catastrophic consequences (see Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz) but in 
Tartini’s celebrated sonata he is in angel’s guise in the first three 
movements and cannot resist lamenting his fallen state even 
when diabolically trilling. 

Readers may care to have Lalande’s account of how the sonata 
came into existence. He makes Tartini say. ‘‘ One night I 
dreamt that I had made a bargain with the devil for my soul. 
Everything went at my command ; my novel servant anticipated 
every one of my wishes. Then the idea suggested itself to hand 
him my violin to see what he would do with it. Great was my 
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astonishment when I heard him play, with consummate skill, a 
sonata of such exquisite beauty as surpassed the boldest flights of 
my imagination. I felt enraptured, transported, enchanted: 
my breath failed me, and—I awoke. Seizing my violin I tried to 
reproduce the sounds I had heard. But in vain. The piece I then 
composed, The Devil’s Sonata, although the best I ever wrote, 
how far was it below the one I had heard in my dream.” 

Does this story appear in de la Mare’s “* Behold the dreamer ? ”’ 
It certainly should do so. 

It is a pity that Tartini’s own title was not retained for there is 
a great deal more than trilling in this fine sonata. The opening 
movement (the labels simply give Part I, etc. ; why ?) is deeply 
expressive, the quick one following is graced with beauti- 
fully cut melodic lines and the little slow connecting link between 
this and the final movement is of exquisite quality. 

But, of course, the last movement is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable of all (Parts 3 and 4). It has a macabre quality which 
is surprisingly off-set by passages of noble eloquence and purity— 
a most dramatic and original touch—and the long cadenza has 
the effect of a primitive ride of the Valkyries. 

Mittmann has taken to heart what was said of Tartini’s own 
playing “‘ non suona, ma canta sul violino”’ (‘‘ he does not play, but 
he makes his violin sing’). For indeed Mittmann’s performance 
is exquisitely lyrical and expressive, ranging from the softest 
tone—which gives a dream-like effect to the little slow movement 
at the end of Part 2—to the bold, and once a little hard, trillings 
of the finale. It is true chamber music playing on the part of both 
artists, genuinely intimate and revealing. The recording, also, 
is most admirable. This, then, is an issue of rare delight and 
beauty. 


*Jeno Lener (violin), Louis Kentner (piano): Sonata in A 
major, Op. 30, No. 1 (Beethoven). Columbia LX827-9. 
Auto. LX8449-51 (12 in., 18s.). 

The fourth volume of the Beethoven Violin Sonata Society contains 
this sonata played by Kreisler and Rupp. On the whole the 
present recording is better and has a greater intimacy about it. 
The pianist is particularly happy in his distribution of light and 
shade, and both artists bring out to the full the limpid charm of 
the first movement. Lener plays the impassioned tune of the 
fine Adagio with great feeling but insufficient tenderness, and all 
through I could have wished for greater tonal variety from him. 
The balance is excellent, the recording very good, and these 
two artists make the final Air and Variations as interesting as 
is possible. It is a dull movement until the last page or so. 

I should be interested to hear Lener and Kentner do the 
second number of this opus, the great Sonata in C minor. 


Feuermann (’cello), Gerald Moore (piano): Les Millions 
d@’Arlequin (Drigo), Chanson Hindoue (Rimsky-Korsakov, 
trans. Klengel). Columbia DB1866 (10 in., 3s.). 

Feuermann is back amongst the sweetmeats after his dose of 
Reger. The Chanson Hindoue, which he plays with all his great 
beauty of tone, badly needs orchestral accompaniment to provide 
the pseudo oriental atmosphere. Otherwise this unsentimentalised 
performance is admirable. 

Harlequin and the ’cello are an unlikely combination and 
Drigo’s graceful tune calls for the lighter tone of the violin or 
the guitar. Feuermann is thus handicapped: but those who do 
not bother about such niceties will enjoy both sides of this popular 
record. 


*Menuhin (violin) and Ferguson Webster (piano). Spanish 
Dance (Granados-Kreisler) and Hungarian Dance No. 11 
(Brahms-Joachim). H.M.V. DB3500 (12 in., 6s.). 


In August, 1938, Heifetz gave us one of his best recordings in a 
Spanish Dance (de Falla, H.M.V. DB3535) and it is another 
Spanish Dance that has inspired Menuhin to do the same thing. 
His playing of the Granados-Kreisler arrangement has a grace 
of phrasing, a beauty of tone, and a passionate impulse that he 
has never surpassed. Those little ripples of notes, that caressing 
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bowing before the recapitulation of the tune ravish the ear. This 
is the very crown of violin playing. Brahms’ eleventh Hungarian 
Dance suffers by comparison. It is all in double-stopping and, 
apart from a certain wistful melancholy, not particularly attrac- 
tive. The inconclusive close is odd. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this and a rather wooden accompanist, I would willingly pay 
six shillings for this record even if it were single sided. The 
recording is admirable. 


*Reginald Kell (clarinet) with Willoughby String Quartet. 
Clarinet Quintet in G, Op. 27 (Holbrooke). Columbia, 
LX814-6. Auto., LX8442-4 (12 in., 18s.). 


Scholes remarks in his Companion to Music that Holbrooke 
** would probably like to possess a string of critics’ scalps as long 
as his list of opus numbers.” I have a nervous feeling that I 
might be included in those 130 scalps! Yet not altogether justly, 
for I do feel that Holbrooke has received less than his due from 
both critics and public, and whatever may be said in criticism of 
his other works his chamber music certainly does not deserve the 
neglect into which it has apparently fallen. One reason advanced 
for this is the intractability of his string writing, but considering 
what younger composers expect players to negotiate, this objection 
can hardly be taken seriously. 

Holbrooke’s chamber music is nearly all published (he has been 
lucky in that respect) and includes fourteen works in which the 
clarinet takes part. Many of these works carry sub-titles, evidence 
of the composer’s love for the picturesque. The present work, 
entitled merely Clarinet Quintet in G, was written in 1910 and 
first performed in that year by the John Saunders Quartet and 
Charles Draper. It is the eighteenth of twenty-five works on 
writings of Poe, each movement bearing a quotation from the 
poet’s “ Ligeia.”’ 

Thus the following lines are appended to the first Movement : 

Lo ! to the gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years 
Angel throngs the wind bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears. 

The opening of the movement is intensely dramatic, the 
passionate cry of the clarinet recalling a similar moment in the 
Freischiitz overture. This introduction thoroughly arouses one’s 
interest but the ‘‘ somewhat Italian theme ”’ for clarinet, with a 
wavering string accompaniment, which follows occasions a 
disappointment. As a tune it is attractive, and it is difficult to 
resist its sensuous charm as ’cello, then violin, take it up: but this 
kind of writing is more akin to salon than to chamber music. 
The march theme that does duty for the second subject seems 
much more in the picture. The development of these two themes, 
with a constant dramatic emphasis, is more impressive in manner 
than in matter and the recapitulation of the Italian tune reveals 
its commonplace nature all too clearly. The second movement 
illustrates the lines : 

Sit in a theatre to see 
A play of hopes and fears. 


Most of it is a clarinet solo, the strings being muted, and all 
of it is lovely sound with a sensuous appeal quite remarkable in 
English music. 

The next movement (scherzo caprice) is headed by the concluding 
lines of the poem : 

That motley drama! 

Oh be sure it shall not be forgot. 
Out—out are the lights. Out all. 
The curtain’s a funeral pall. 


The writing for the clarinet is certainly brilliant but it seems 
rather excessive of the leaflet to claim that “‘ probably no clarinet 
has ever had to play anything more brilliant.” Quite apart 
from the fact that the effect of this movement is not brilliant at 
all, there are, for example, the two concertos of Weber! Nor do 
I detect in this movement the “ immense life’’ of which the 
Holbrooke leaflet speaks. 

Richard Walthew’s estimate of the composer can hardly be 
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bettered. ‘‘ His music is generally direct and outspoken, without 
subtlety or suggestion. . . (it) is sincere, spontaneous and 
unaffected by prevailing fashions.”? His most hostile critic could 
not deny the masterly writing for the clarinet in this work, 
which exploits all the resources of the instrument, or the 
effective way in which the music, in general, is laid out. 

Some people will take to this work at once, others will dislike 
it equally quickly. A recommendation is therefore difficult and 
the records should be heard. But all those readers who care for 
magnificent clarinet playing must get these records. Playing so 
lovely in tone and so musicianly in every way as Reginald Kell’s 
is not heard every day. He is well supported, if sometimes rather 
thinly, by the Willoughby String Quartet and the recording is 
excellent. 

The leaflet has been, I believe, written by the composer. His 
English is odd and he certainly does not exceed in modesty ! 
But I must protest against the implied assumption that Mozart 
wrote for wind instruments as if they were strings. There is nothing 
in his clarinet quintet to suggest that he did not appreciate the 
genius of the instrument just as much as Mr. Holbrooke does, 
even if its mechanism at that time involved certain limitations. 


The Danish Quartet. Introduction and Variations on 
Ich bin der Schneider, Op. 121 (Beethoven). H.M.V., 
DB5229-30 (12 in., 12s.), special order only. 


Here is a recording delightfully off the beaten track. With this 
work Beethoven brought his chamber music for piano and strings 
to a close. The variations, says Bekker, “‘ form a companion 
piece on a smaller scale to the Diabelli variations, and though they 
lack the deep humorous insight and vast range of the latter, they 
are full of charming enthusiasm and keenness, with witty surprises 
and delicate sarcastic changes in store for the hearer.”’ 

The slow introduction, in G minor, solemn in character until 
Beethoven begins to hint at the theme, takes up the whole of 
the first side. Then the piano, with the strings chipping in here 
and there, gives out the tune of Wenzel Miiller’s popular song 
“I am the tailor Kakadu” (Miiller died in 1835 and had 
certainly heard Papageno’s second song in the Magic Flute !). 

The first three variations are given in succession to piano, 
violin, and ’cello (the piano accompanying the last two): but 
in the fourth variation both violin and ’cello have comments to 
make. In the fifth, ’cello, violin and piano enter in sequence in 
that order. Part III begins with the sixth variation, broken 
octaves for the piano and chirps from the violin. The seventh is 
a beautifully written duet for violin and ’cello, and the eighth 
chiefly brilliant piano writing: the ninth variation, in the minor 
key, is a very poignant and expressive one for all the 
instruments. 

The tenth and last variation whirls along like a moto perpetuo 
until there comes the effective and piquant allusion, in slower 
time, to the theme, and a swift conclusion. 

This really charming work is given an excellent performance 
by members of the Danish Quartet. The piano part is often of 
much brilliance and if not quite so clear and full in tone as one 
might like it balances well with the others. The proper title 
of the work is Adagio, Variations and Rondo, for piano, violin 
and ’cello on Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu, Op. 121A. 


Calvet Quartet. Quartet in G major, KV387 (Mozart). 
Telefunken E2867-9 (three 12 in., 18s.). 


This is the first of the six quartets dedicated by Mozart (1785) 
to his “‘ dear Friend Haydn .. . the fruit of long and careful 
study.”” Thus he acknowledges his debt to the older man’s 
Russian quartets (1781): but if the manner is sometimes 
Haydnesque the matter is Mozart’s own and the workmanship of 
exquisite quality. Dunhill points out the flawless writing of the 
opening page: ‘* we can think of no other medium which could 
deliver the message as it is here delivered. It is not a harmonised 
melody: the thought itself is a four part thought.” 

Chromaticism is the distinctive feature of the quartet, and is 
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especially to be remarked in the most interesting minuet, with its 
alternating piano and forte on successive notes of the chromatic 
scale, and in the brilliant fugal finale where a chromatic phrase 
is passed from instrument to instrument with lovely effect. Every 
movement is replete with lovely things and if a leaflet has not been 
provided with the records I must again recommend the little 
books on Mozart’s String Quartets by T. F. Dunhill (O.U.P. 
** Musical Pilgrim Series.”’ 1s. 6d. each). 

I had occasion once before to criticise adversely the Calvet 
Quartet in a performance of Schubert’s D minor Quartet 
(December, 1937, GRAMOPHONE): and now again I cannot 
wholeheartedly recommend this recording. The true virtues of 
Mozartian playing are rarely to be heard and the players’ con- 
ception of piano and forte are far removed from my own. The 
playing is full of vigour and at its best in the finale, which is done 
with much brilliance—but it lacks polish and point. It would be 
tedious to recount all the bars which have received black marks : 
but, as a case in point, on page 4 of the Eulenburg score the first 
violin’s C sharps (bar 53) are inaudible in both playings—a 
fault of balance—and the viola in bar 70 does not realise the 


forte-piano as precisely as, let us say, Toscanini would! Then in 


bars 104-5 the ugly swell-box treatment of the music is very 
disagreeable. 

At other times, the start of the Minuet for example, exactly 
the right balance and tone are obtained: but in that movement 
the special effect alluded to above is not realised. Then in the 
slow movement the inner parts are far too loud at the start, 
even if any of the players were really attempting a piano. In bar 
24 of this movement a staccato quaver followed by a quaver rest 
should not sound the same as a staccato crotchet. 

Such criticisms may well seem finicking to ordinary people but 
as a practised amateur quartet player has said—specifically of 
these quartets—*“‘ in practising them it is particularly important 
to make sure that every note has its full value, and that tone 
gradations are reasonable.’”’ The Calvet Quartet’s tone grada- 
tions are too often a suddenly turned on and vibrant forte and an 
equally sudden mezzo-piano. 

Nevertheless there are good moments and the team work in 
the fugal finale is excellent. Here the strong tone of the second 
violin tells satisfactorily and he negotiates his difficult passages 
well. 

The recording is undoubtedly good, though too strong and not 
free from a little coarseness of tone. 

A.R. 
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Roger Corte (flute), Isabelle Nef (harpsichord), Le Rossignol 
en anour : and H. Merckel (violin), with the above. (a) 
La Létiville: (5) La Julliet (Couperin). O.L. 55 (12in.), 
7s. 6d. Alice Merckel et Blampian (alti), M. Fréchville 
et Neilz (cellos), Isabelle Nef (harpsichord), La Sultane 
and Le Dodo ou PAmour au berceau (cello and harpsi- 
chord only) (Couperin). O.L. 53 (12in.), 7s. 6d.; O.L. 
54 (1oin.), 5s. Isabelle Nef (harpsichord), Lulla and 
Galliard (William Byrd), Allemande and Gigue (Eliza- 
beth Jacquet del la Guerre). O.L. 75-76 (two 10 in.), 5s. each. 
Choir of Strasbourg Cathedral, Viri Galilaei (Mus. 
de Couillard). O.L. 21 (10 in.), 5s. 


It will certainly not be Mrs. Dyer’s fault if music lovers fail 
to get the measure of Couperin’s genius, for the records she has 
now made of his music must number well over twenty. The 
first piece on this list is certainly one of the most beautiful that 
Couperin wrote. The soft cooing voice of the flute, played with 
most sensitive feeling by Roger Cortet, is accompanied by a 
single line of melody on the harpsichord. The effect of this 
simple pure texture can hardly be described in words. It 
brings to us something we had almost forgotten existed. How 
touching too is the pleading repeated figure which expresses the 
desire of the amorous nightingale and his little cry of triumph 
at the close. The other two pieces, very gently recorded, for 
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violin and harpsichord and flute and harpsichord, are hardly less 
charming. Here, as elsewhere, Isabelle Nef shows herself an 
artist of rare quality. 

La Sultane is a suite of four movements, grave and gay, for four 
stringed instruments and harpsichord. The alti spoken of on 
the label refer to a time when the tenor violin (viola) was allotted 
the highest part of the music. Two violins are used here. The 
slow opening movement with its imitational and antiphonal use 
of a simple but lovely melodic figure is strikingly expressive. The 
play of colour between the light and dark tones of violins and 
’cellos gives much pleasure. A tender little cradle song in rondo 
form for ’cello and harpsichord fills up the reverse. The record- 
ing is exceedingly good and of an intimacy ordinary commercial 
recording hardly ever achieves, or tries to achieve. 

Miss Nef’s art is finely displayed in the Byrd and Jacquet 
pieces. Byrd’s Galliard is in slow time, passages with quick notes 
alternating with slow ones. Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre 
deserves a few words of biography. She was born in Paris about 
1666 and first exhibited her musical talents at the age of five! 
Mme. de Montespan took charge of her education and she only 
left the court upon her marriage to Marin de la Guerre,an organist. 
Her most notable works, which include sonatas for various com- 
binations and pieces for the harpsichord, date from the intro- 
duction of the Italian sonatas into France. She was also a fine 
clavecinist and had a remarkable talent for improvisation. 
Grove, upon whom I have drawn for these particulars, says that 
her harpsichord pieces “‘ give evidence of subtle harmonic senti- 
ment and refinement.” Certainly the Gigue shows distinct signs 
of personality, but both pieces are interesting and, needless to say, 
very well played. 

There remains a motet from the collection published by 
Pierre Attaingnant in 1534 and 1535. The two volumes issued 
by Mrs. Dyer must indeed form a valuable anthology of the 
music of the French composers following Josquin. Couillard 
draws his words from the first and last antiphons for the first and 
second vespers of Ascension Day. ‘‘ Men of Galilee why stand 
you looking up to heaven ? This Jesus who is taken from you 
into heaven, shall so come, Alleluia.”’ (First side.) ‘‘ While they 
looked on He was raised up: and a cloud took Him into heaven, 


Alleluia.” (Second side.) 


The composer, therefore, follows the curious sequence of the 
antiphons, which reverse the order of events as narrated in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The motet, for mixed voices, is extremely 
beautiful. The long melodic lines interweave with effortless 
smoothness and on the second side there is a lovely interrupted 
cadence on the word caelo (heaven) followed by an alleluia 
that ends quietly on a descending series of notes. The Abbé 
Hoch directs an excellent performance which would be even 
better if the words were more clearly articulated. Good 
recording. 

Those people, more perhaps than is generally recognised, who 
care for religious music must certainly add this disc to their 
collection. A.R. 
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SOCIETY ISSUES 


THE ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY, Vol. 2 
ARNOLD BAX 


William Primrose (viola), Harriet Cohen (piano) : Sonata 
for Viola and Piano. The Griller String Quartet, etc: 
Nonett; The B.B.C. Chorus (con. Leslie Woodgate) : 
Mater ora filium. Columbia ROX179-185 (seven 12 in. 
records in album, 2 guineas). 





The English Music Society was formed in November 1935 with 
a volume of Purcell’s works. -The present volume has therefore 
been nearly four years in coming to birth and I do not propose 
to subject it to the indignity of a last minute review. 

It must therefore suffice to say now that the recording seems 
very good, especially of the lovely and difficult carol Mater ora 
filium, and if one regrets that no orchestral work by Bax finds a 
place in this volume we must hope that such will come later. 

A considered review will appear next month but in the mean- 
time readers who care for Bax’s music need not hesitate to 
subscribe to this issue. 


HAYDN STRING QUARTET SOCIETY, Vol. 8 


Pro Arte Quartet ; Quartet in B flat major, Op. 55, 
No.1, E flat major, Op. 20, No. 1. B t major 
Op. 55, No. 3. B flat major, Op. 76, No. 4. H.M.V. 
DB3768-74 (seven 12 in. records, 2 guineas). 


In that delightful little book The Well-Tempered String Quartet 
by Aulich and Heimeran (Novello) the authors say, ‘“ We have 
played all the 83 (quartets of Haydn), one each evening ; we 
have rejoiced, sometimes smiled, sometimes been moved to 
profound thoughtfulness.” Fortunate owners of all the volumes 
of the Haydn String Quartet Society can share in these emotions 
with increasing thoroughness: and in the present volume they 
are given, as the notes say, in addition, ‘‘ a complete conspectus. 
in miniature of Haydn’s process of growth and development, not 
merely as a writer of string quartets but as a composer in general. 
To begin with, we have his first published—or at least acknow- 
ledged—work ; then the first work of the series in which he 
arrives at complete maturity ; then a fine and characteristic 
specimen of his late middle period ; and finally one of his last 
quartets which is one of the maturest fruits of his genius.”’ 

The first quartet is in five short movements (two of which are 
minuets) and belongs really to the Notturnos and Cassations for 
four strings. It goes on to one record and apart from its historical 
interest is a charming little work. The sustained melodic writing 
in the slow movement comes to fine flower in the glorious slow 
movement of Op. 20, No. 1, a wonderful example of rich and 
flowing polyphony with deep emotional significance in its falling 
fifths. 

The Trio of the Minuet preceding this movement is perhaps 
the most remarkable page among these four quartets: it is only 
twenty-three bars long—the typical Haydnesque irregularity— 
but packed with beauty and originality. 

After a magnificent first movement which seems to float like 
an enchanted castle in the air the slow movement in variation 
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form of Op. 55, No. 3, sounds a bit dull. It is the one movement 
in this recording that failed to hold my interest. 


Every bar of the last quartet, Op. 76, No. 4, is precious, and 
though many pianists know the spirited minuet in a transcription, 
the other movements may not be so familiar. The first movement 
has an opening theme of great breadth—it travels over two 
octaves—and beauty, and in the adagio—which Cecil Gray 
interestingly compares to certain movements of Sibelius—the 
last two pages are extraordinarily poignant. 

Such are a very few indications of the riches that await the 
purchaser of this volume. Once again playing and recording 
are simply perfect—this is the Pro Arte Quartet playing in one’s 
room at the top of their form. Once again, too, I must lament 
the necessarily small public these records will reach. Will H.M.V. 
show real vision and eventually issue the most notable quartets— 
a difficult choice—in each of these volumes on plum label records. 
What is done with expensive books can surely be done with 
records. A.R. 


CHORAL 


*Hildegard Erdmann (soprano) with Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. Ihr habt nun 
Traurigkeit from A German Requiem (Brahms). H.M.V., 
C3107 (12 in., 4s.). 

This recording is in the class of Ursula van Diemen’s Laudate 
Dominum (Mozart) and Ave Maria (Mendelssohn) (H.M.V. 
C2736) which means that the singing of the soprano solo is 
excellent and the balance with choir and orchestra equally so. 
I once heard the solo sung in Southwark Cathedral, by a boy 
soprano, with unearthly and unforgettable effect. Passionless 
and not warm vibrant tone is to be aimed at, and Miss Erdmann, 
in spite of a slight unsteadiness sometimes, has a very nearly ideal 
voice for the part. Her legato and phrasing are very good and her 
voice soars easily up to the high notes. Notice that the choir 
enter with the same tune as the soprano but in notes of greater 
value ; a very effective touch. 


How consoling this heartfelt music is, coming, as it does, from 
the depths of Brahms sorrow for the loss of his mother ; a fact that 
lends great poignancy to the lines “‘ yea, I will give you comfort 
as one whom his mother comforts ” : and how infinitely moving is 
the close of the movement with the soft reiteration of the words 
““ yea I shall soon behold you.” I strongly recommend this 
record, and, to those who have missed it, the other one mentioned 
above. It goes to show that solo work with chorus of this kind can 
be successfully and quietly recorded when proper pains are taken. 


Julius Patzak (tenor) with Chorus and Orchestra of Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra (Melichar), Ich will bei meinem 
Jesu wachen (St. Matthew Passion) and Ach mein 
Sinn (St. John Passion) (Bach). Decca P.O. 5134-5 
(two 10 in., 6s.). 


I put on the first of these records (“‘ I’ll stand beside my Jesus 
watching ’’) with high hopes. Patzak, whom I heard in Munich 
some years ago, was known to me as having a fine and sympathetic 
voice and the Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra could 
surely be relied upon to provide excellent support. Alas! those 
hopes were dashed by the first chord from the organ (which Bach 
never wrote !), its subsequent far too loud and jerky playing, and 
the too quick tempo adopted which is destructive of the essentially 
contemplative nature of this aria. The obbligato oboe cannot 
blend its tone against a timbre so heavy as to confuse the melody 
line instead of providing a soft harmonic background. In spite 
of Bach’s intention a purely orchestral accompaniment would have 
been preferable if the right kind of organ and organist were not 
forthcoming. Patzak’s tone is very pleasing but he ends his 
phrases rather breathlessly and conveys little of the intense religious 
feeling of this meditation upon the agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The chorus, again, sing far too strenuously and 
without perception of their exquisite phrases and words—‘“ so 
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shall our sins be laid to sleep ”—which should so softly answer the 
soloist and give a feeling of being in communion with his thought. 
‘* Ah sad mind,” the aria from the St. John Passion, is more 
successful by reason of more restrained organ playing and con- 
sequently a better blend with the orchestra—which is hardly 
audible in the other record !—but Bach’s wish, in marking the 
first violin part tutti gli Stromenti so as to make it prominent, is not 
observed : and the lovely melody line which “‘seems to represent 
the remorseful soul distractedly searching for comfort ”’ is blurred. 
Patzak, not unnaturally, finds the high ¢essitura of the part rather 
trying but he does convey some measure of the grief felt by 
Peter, ‘‘ I the servant who denied his Lord.”’ 


That the recording is quite good will, I fear, be small comfort 
to Bach lovers in view of the disappointing shortcomings of these 
recordings. A.R 


THE MUSIC OF THE VATICAN 


Gunes considerable time ago I was asked to advise on the 
formation of a Company to put on the market records of 
music performed in the great basilicas of Rome. I recommended 
the project warmly on artistic grounds, but expressed doubts as 
to whether it would pay; Roman Catholics caring little for 
their artistic heritage, and others not being large in number. 
Nevertheless I am delighted to see that the Company has come 
into being, but I hope they are not going to disclaim ordinary 
channels of publicity. So far no answer has been received to 
a letter from the editor of this journal requesting records for 
review, and I have seen no reviews of them anywhere but in 
E.M.G.’s bulletin. I have therefore had to buy three or four 
of the records to satisfy my curiosity as to the worth of the 
recording. The published catalogue contains solos, duets, trios 
and quartets by soloists of the Sistine Chapel and the Julian 
Chapel, most of these being modern music. Then come some 
much more interesting works. Responsories and Motets by 
Vittoria and Palestrina and some Gregorian chants, these being 
sung by the choirs of the two chapels mentioned above. There 
follow modern works for chorus and organ and orchestra. 
Interesting groups of organ solos (Liszt, Bach, Daquin, Fresco- 
baldi, etc.),.are contributed by two eminent organists, Germani 
and Vignanelli: and the final section is devoted to works by 
Italian composers of the eighteenth century for string quartet 
and a string orchestra. All these records are stated to have 
been recorded in St. Peter’s: it must be a long time since an 
orchestra was heard there! The bells of St. Peter’s have also 
been recorded but not the famous silver trumpets which play 
so incongruous a piece of music—hallowed by tradition— 
during the Elevation at papal Masses. 


The records I have purchased are of Vittoria and Palestrina 
and sung by the choir of Julian Chapel. 


The Improperia of Palestrina have been partly recorded before 
by the Sistine Choir under Perosi (H.M.V. DB1571), but this 
recording under Boezi (1116), is much clearer and stronger. 


I don’t know just where in the huge basilica the records were 
made, but Palestrina’s grand simple chords—the music is entirely 
homophonic—have a magnificent effect of travelling into a big 
space without troublesome echo. 


Anyone who has been in the basilica on a Good Friday, or who 
can visualise the scene, will find this record most moving. 


My other records are of the fourth to the ninth responsories 
of Tenebrae on Holy Wednesday. These are Amicus Meus, Fudas 
mercator pessimus, Clunus es discipulis, Eram quasi Agnus, Una hora, 
and Seniores populi (113-115). Four shillings will purchase the 
whole of the musie (J. W. Chester, Ltd.), and enormously add to 
appreciation of this wonderful music. 


The recording varies and is at its best in the two pieces for 
men’s voices only, Judas mercator pessimus and Una hora. Most 
English people dislike the Roman boy sopranos and certainly they 
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are apt to scoop and do not always distinguish between a tone 
and a semitone. 

Apart from these faults and the occasional weakness of the 
bass line the balance is good and all the fervour of this intensely 
personal, exalted music is here. More I cannot say here: but 
it must be noted that the records are quite unsuited to acoustic 
gramophones, as such strong recording needs damping down in 
an ordinary room. The records spoken of above, and probably 
others, can be obtained from E.M.G. 


ORGAN 


Alfred Sittard (organ) and the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Ludwig). Organ Concerto in No. 10, Op. 7 
No. 4 (Handel). Decca LY6149 (12 in., 4s.). 


Why not the whole concerto ? Anyhow we must be grateful 
for two delightful movements, the first, adagio, a solemn measure 
in Handel’s grandly simple manner, the second, allegro, a 
jolly dance-like tune much played by organists. The orchestral 
part is more successfully recorded than that of the organ, indeed 
it is excellent. But I don’t care much for Professor Sittard’s 
registrations which tend to obscure Handel’s clean melody lines. 
This, however, is merely a matter of opinion, for his playing is 
otherwise good. A.R. 


WW 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Karin Munk (soprano) with orchestra: Nattens Symfoni 
(Rye; Tegner) and Nattergalen (Lind; Alabieff, arr. 
Orgenis) ; sung in Danish. H.M.V. X6256 (10 in., 3s.). 
Special order. 

The name of the singer is new to me. I hope it is a correct 
inference from listening to her that she is young, for it is then 
possible that I have been listening to a new Swedish nightingale 
in the making. Or is the lady Danish or Norwegian ? Certainly 
she sings in Danish; the language, however, need not deter 
anyone from listening to her. Alabieff’s Nightingale song and 
Tegner’s Symphony of Night, the latter a pretty waltz song, are 
of the type which invite the hearer to forget words and enjoy the 
singer’s vocal dexterity. With a light, bright, flexible, pleasing 
soprano at her command, Karin Munk warbles her way through 
frilly phrases in a’ manner which indicates her to be already a 
clever coloratura and encourages the hope that she will become a 
really distinguished artist. Best wishes to the newcomer and thanks 
for her charming first offerings. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Walter Goehr conducting the 
orchestra: Dalla sua pace and Il mio tesoro from 
Don Giovanni (da Ponte-Mozart); sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon R20444 (12 in., 6s.). 


During the last two years Herr Tauber has had opportunities 
to demonstrate that his ability to sing Mozart, warmly acclaimed 
in days gone by, is not a thing of the past. To regular patrons of 
Covent Garden the present record may prove a pleasing souvenir. 
One aria is no more than a pretty, sentimental love song ; the 
other delivers a message in which there is a dash of drama as 
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well as an expression of tender solicitude. This difference between 
them is very plainly indicated in these recordings and, if a little 
rather explosive vehemence takes from JI mio tesoroasmall portion 
of its proper elegance, well—a vital rendering is preferable to 
one that is merely pretty-pretty. Artistically and technically the 
record can be recommended. 


Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) and Torsten Ralf (tenor), with 
B. Seidler-Winkler conducting the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra: Love Duet from Act I of Otello (Verdi) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DB4668 (12 in., 6s.). 


It may be said, truthfully I hope, of every record yet issued of 
this love duet that it could with advantage have been better 
but might easily have been worse ; this summing-up seems to fit 
the present performance very well. As a rule one finds a Desde- 
mona who sings much better than the Otello, and I expected to 
find the present Moor of Venice completely out-sung, but he is 
not. The lady disappoints and the gentleman surprises ; the 
result is a performance which is vocally quite well balanced and 
competently executed, but in which the magic of love is not too 
evident. It is sung in German, which is a drawback ; it is asking 
the impossible to expect “‘ un bacio’’ to makes its due effect 
when sung as “o kiisse mich.”? Technically the recordings are 
first rate. | 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with Sebastian Peschko 
at the piano: Andenken (Beethoven) and Der Wach- 
telschlag (Beethoven) ; sung in German. Decca-Polydor 
LY6158 (12 in., 4s.). 

The two short poems Andenken (Remembrance) and Der 
Wachtelschlag (The call of the quail), the latter a German version 
of a poem by Metastasio, were treated with intense seriousness 
by Beethoven when he set them to music ; to at least one person 
the dramatic fervour his settings impart to the words seems 
much ado about nothing. However, they give Herr Schlusnus, 
with his operatic experience, a fine opportunity to show how 
earnest, serious and dramatic he can be and he does not let the 
chance slip. This is perhaps the best record this singer has given 
us for a considerable time, admirably sung, accompanied and 
recorded. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) and Margarete Slezak (soprano) : 
Wie freu’ ich mich from Gasparone (Millécker) and 
Ich sitz’ den Fall from The Beggar Student (Millécker) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone R266s5 (10 in., 3s.). 

The operetta composer Millécker had a decided gift for writing 
attractive melodies. The melodious nature of the duets here 
recorded is evidence of the fact. Moreover, both soprano and 
tenor are quite at home with the music. In short, the record is 
a good one. Inviting operetta lovers to rush in and buy is another 
matter ; the excerpts are of the type which may not be appreciated 
when torn from their settings and they are not familiar items. 
Interested readers should therefore follow the safest of all courses, 
hear before buying. 


Tino Rossi (tenor) with Joseph Benvenuti at the piano: 
D’une prison (Verlaine ; Reynaldo Hahn) and Paysage 
(Theuriet ; Reynaldo Hahn) ; sung in French. Columbia 
DB1864 (10 in., 3s.). 

This is the kind of record which sets a difficult problem to 
the reviewer. To most of the singer’s patrons it will be sheer 
waste of effort to recommend it ; they want light songs, cabaret 
ditties and the like. The question then arises ; to those who 
appreciate the present songs, is it of any use recommending 
Rossi ? If so, on what grounds ? Commendation must be based 
on the intelligent manner in which he handles the songs, coupled 
with smooth singing and excellent diction. On the other hand, 
is the purely musical quality of the artist’s voice sufficiently 
satisfying to make him a suitable singer of serious songs ? In the 
present instances I do not think it is. 


H.F.V.L. 
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SONGS 


M* colleague H.F.V.L. had something to say about Oscar 
Natzke the other month. He isa real find and of inestimable 
value to the world of song. How many genuine basses are before 
the public to-day ? Two names immediately come to mind— 
Norman Allin and Malcolm McEachern, but after that we have 
to think. That is why our generation is condemned to hearing 
Handel sung by baritones with a personality instead of by 
impersonal voices of immense range. Mr. Natzke is not singing 
Handel, although I hope he will, so we can attribute to him such 
personality as we will. What matters is that he has provided 
the biggest vocal thrill since Bjérling came among us. Listen to 
him in Sanderson’s Friend O’ Mine, and Petrie’s Asleep in the 
Deep on Parlophone E11415 (4s.). I only wish he had sung 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep instead ; it is surely a better song 
and one which he would sing superbly. The trouble with most 
basses is poor enunciation, but with Mr. Natzke every syllable is 
clear. The singer made his English debut at the Royal Opera 
last autumn, when he sang in the world premiere of “ The 
Serf,’ but apart from a couple of records we have not heard him 
since. His accompanist here is Robert Greenslade. 


Here is a real winner: Webster Booth singing Geehl’s For 
You Alone and D’Hardelot’s Because on H.M.V. B8g20 (33.). 
This is most certainly a nap, and will sell for years. ‘Two of the 
most popular songs in our language, sung by one of our few great 
tenors and magnificently recorded with an orchestral accom- 
paniment conducted by Clifford Greenwood. Mr. Booth 
sings these all out, just as Tod Slaughter plays the melodrama of 
the period. It is the only way to do it, and in both cases it comes 
off triumphantly. I remember a broadcast from Vienna of “‘ Die 
Fledermaus,”” in which Alfred Piccaver sang For You Alone in 
English during the ball scene and brought down the house. 
Mr. Booth shows us that these are songs to sing. 


In the same vein, Peter Dawson gives us Tate’s Somewhere 
a Vowe is Calling and Seaver’s Just for to-day, singing with the 
utmost restraint and beauty. The serenade is accompanied at 
the piano by Mr. Greenslade, and the prayer by Herbert 
Dawson at the organ. Excellent recording. (H.M.V., B8gig, 
3s.). Ernest Lough flies a little higher with Elgar’s Js she not 
passing fair? This is coupled with Maude Valerie White’s To 
Mary, and both songs are accompanied by Harry Stubbs. Mr. 
Lough seems to have kept the impersonality of the treble, and his 
singing strikes me as colourless. A boy doesn’t need emotions, 
but a man does. (H.M.V., B8914, 3s.). 


Coming to lighter things, Alfred Piccaver sings yet another 
version of Sweethearts and Mine Alone, which comes from ‘‘ Magyar 
Melody.” (Brunswick 02742, 3s.). Herbert Ernest Groh has 
a minor triumph in Song of My Heart and My Heart Belongs to 
You Alone, which he sings in German very beautifully on Parlo- 
phone R2678 (3s.). Millicent Phillips really has no business 
singing One Night of Love. I will not repeat what I have already 
said about this remarkable young singer, but she should keep away 
from theme songs. However, this record should be popular, 
especially as it is backed by that other hit from the famous film 
** Ciribiribin.”” Orchestral accompaniment. (Parlophone R2679, 
gs.) Liliam Harvey is just what one would expect in a couple 
of German film songs called Come and stay, sweet fortune, and Life 
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is Lovely, sung in German, on Parlophone R2681 (3s.) A record 
by Evelyn Laye contains Our Love, based on Tchaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and My Life belongs to you, from “ The 
Dancing Years”? (Columbia DB1867, 3s.). 


Paul Robeson sings a Lullaby, from the film ‘‘ The Moor 
of Peter the Great.” (H.M.V., B8915, 3s.) The original Russian 
words are translated by Deems Taylor, and the music by Alexander 
Gambs. It is exceedingly short and quite beautiful, but my 
incorrigible taste was better pleased with the other side, on which 
Mr. Robeson revives for us Down de Lovers’ Lane, a tune as 
infectious as any pre-war ditty. The original recording was 
among Robeson’s first releases, and there must be many who will 
be glad to have this new version. Lawrence Brown accompanies 
both songs. The Kentucky Minstrels add White Wings and 
Flight of Ages to their growing list of recordings. Leslie Wood- 
gate conducts, Herbert Dawson plays the organ, John Duncan 
contributes a solo, and the whole is devised and presented by 
Doris Arnold (H.M.V., C3102, 4s.). 


Two records of special interest are just to hand. They contain 
a number of Shakespearean songs sung by Leslie French. Mr. 
French has carved out a special position for himself in the 
performance of Shakespeare, which makes it hard to judge these 
performances dispassionately. After appearing in the memorable 
production of Humperdinck’s “ Hansel and Gretel” at the 
Cambridge Theatre some years ago, he has not persevered in 
opera, and he would no doubt be the last person to claim vocal 
honours for himself. I would say that while these records do not 
stand by themselves, they will be eagerly snapped up by those 
who require a memento of the actor’s performances, and these 
must be legion. The composers are not named, but the settings 
are mostly familiar. I list the titles : Jt was a lover and his lass, 
Under the greenwood tree, Sigh no more ladies, When daisies pied on 
DX927 ; Come away death, When that I was a little tiny boy, Come 
unto these yellow sands, Full Fathom Five, Where the bee sucks on 
DX928. All the songs on the first record are arranged by Walter, 
and Come away death is by A. Barratt. A small orchestra accom- 
panies throughout. Columbia. 4s. each. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Whether it is a direct response to our recent appeal or whether 
it is a mere coincidence I know not, but the Decca Company 
do us proud this month by issuing an album of Sousa marches 
played by the American Legion Band of Hollywood. There 
are five records (F7010-7014) at 2s. each or the complete album 
for 12s. 6d. 

Being egotistical enough to take a trifle of the credit for this 
issue I wish I could praise these records unreservedly and whole- 
heartedly. They are good, but one or two things preclude me 
from ranking them as absolutely first-class and I had better get 
these out of my system first. 

To start with, most Sousa marches return to the opening section 
for their finale and this gives a feeling of completeness. As played 
on these records we feel to be left ‘* hanging in the air ”’ in most 
cases because of the abrupt termination at the end of the middle 
section. This is a great pity for in most, if not all, cases there is 
plenty of room on the disc for the proper finale to have been 
played, and the reason for these unnecessarily abrupt terminations 
is quite beyond my comprehension. 
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My second criticism is directed against the band and it is 
twofold. In the first place there is not enough light and shade, 
the weight of tone being far too even. No band could blow harder 
than that of the great John Philip himself, but they did not always 
play fortissimo. In the second place, the rhythm is too rigid and 
inelastic. The conductor is Mr. Joe Colling and I have never 
seen or heard him in the flesh, but judging by his records, his 
wrists must be arthritically stiff. 

So that everyone shall share equally in my complaints, it is 
now the turn of the recording engineers, and my grouse in this 
department is the lack of reverberation. I know that we often 
get too much but we need to have a little for verisimilitude. 

The marches are well chosen and consist of a nicely balanced 
selection of the best and lesser known, the playing crisp, and with 
the reservation just mentioned the recording is good. There is 
certainly plenty of volume. All in all, therefore, a useful work- 
manlike set of records falling just short of the highest class. 

The titles are: F7o10, Stars and Stripes and Hail to the spirit of 
Liberty ; F7011, Hands across the Sea (a very appropriate title 
just now) and Washington Post ; F7012, The Thunderer and Semper 
Fidelis; F 7013, Liberty Bell and The High-School Cadets; and 
F7014, El Capitan and King Cotton. I wish a round half-dozen 
had been made with Manhattan Beach and The Corsican Cadets for 


the extra record. 


That there is plenty of room on a ten-inch record for the opening 
section to be repeated at the end is proved by the Grenadier 
Guards Band who, by a curious coincidence, play Semper 
Fidelis this month (Col. DB1862). This record also illustrates 
forcibly the justness of my other complaints, for here there is a 
much greater range of volume of tone and the rhythm is delight- 
fully elastic and “‘ springy.’ I know that my good friend George 
Miller seems in danger of losing his baton altogether, sometimes 
his wrist is so loose ; but he delivers the goods ! In this record there 
is also that bit of reverberation which I like so much to hear— 
and feel. Comparisons are odious I know, but it would be 
dishonest not to make them here. I am not going to let the 
Grenadiers off scot free, however. On the reverse is Rauski’s 
famous Le Regiment de Sambre et Meuse ; to my mind one of the 
most over-rated of our best-known marches. It always seems to 
be leading up to a good tune but never gets to it. To me this 
march always sounds like a succession of passages which would 
make excellent “links ”’ but there is nothing to link them to. 
I expect I shall get “slaughtered”’ for this opinion. In any 
event, however, nothing but another Sousa march should be 
used to back a Sousa march. I fear I have a tidy mind. Playing 
and recording are excellent again. 

Another fine record from the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 
DB1865) contains Sparks by K. J. Alford and Tarantella de Concert 
by J. Greenwood, arranged by Dan Godfrey, played by Musician 
G. Hughes on the xylophone to superb accompaniments by the 
full band. Xylophone solos as not very thrilling as a rule but 
these are excellent. The balance is particularly good. 

Now we come to a group of H.M.V. records made at the 
Aldershot Tattoo, 1939, which unfortunately I was unable to 
attend. There are three of them—all ten-inch—and of them I 
like best the two quick marches, The Beacon played by the Massed 
Cavalry Bands and The Clarion Call played by the Massed 
Bands (B8922) though Mr. Geary’s arrangement of The Last 
Post for Massed Bands and Buglers on B8923 is very impressive. 
This is backed by The Deathless Army which is good, but short 
measure. The third record, B8921, contains Drake’s Drum in 
which bands and buglers combine and Britannia, a medley of 
national songs played as a slow march. 

These new outdoor recordings are very different from the 
‘“‘ echoy ”’ wraiths of a few years ago. The tone is astonishingly 
full and there is a definite sense of the open air in all of them. 

Now we come to brass band records of which I have two. 
Black Dyke Mills Band on H.M.V. BD714 is as good as always 
but, oh dear, who told them to play The Rosary and Softly awakes 
my Heart ? A dreadful choice to my ears ; yet it will please many 


people I suppose ! 
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Finally there is a splendid Regal-Zonophone record (MR3059) 
by the Grand Massed Brass Bands of the 1939 Leicester 
Festival. The March of the Bowmen from Curzon’s Robin Hood 
Suite, is quite first class and The March of the Princes by Nicholls, 
which I have never heard before, is almost, if not quite, equally 
good. The recording is extraordinarily good and the playing 
almost miraculous in its accuracy. 


W.A.C. 
LATE ARRIVALS 


_ The following records have arrived too late for review in this 
issue, but will be dealt with next month. 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult), Hungarian 
Dances (a) No. 19,in B minor. (b) No. 20in E minor. 
(c) No. 21 in E minor (Brahms, arr. Dvorak), and Over- 
ture “Cosi Fan Tutte” (Mozart). H.M.V., DB3814 
(12 in., 6s.). 


The Berlin Opera House Orchestra (Kormann), Czardas 
and Grotesque (Kormann). Decca PO5138 (10 in., 3s.). 


The Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (Van Kempen), 
Overture ‘‘ Kathchen von Heilbronn” (Pfitzner) and 
Overture ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” Decca LY6163-4 
(12 1n., 8s.). 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar), Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor (Bach, arr. Melichar). Decca 
LY6162 (12 in., 4s.). 


Alexander Borowsky (piano) with Lamoureux Concerts 
Orchestra (Bigot), Concerto in F minor (Bach, arr. 
Busoni). Decca LY6154 (12 in., 4s.). 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Boyd Neel) Ricercare 
(Bach, arr. Lenzewski). -Decca Kg03 (12 in., 4s.). 


The Stross String Quartet. Quartet in A major, Op. 18, 
No. 5 (Beethoven). Decca LY6165-7 (12 imn., 12s.). 


The Kathleen Washbourne String Trio. Trio for Violin, 
Viola and ’Cello, Op. 21 (Webern). Decca Kg04 (12 in., 


4S.). 
The Philharmonic String Trio. Trio for Violin, Viola 
and °Cello (Jean Francaix). Decca F7053-4 (10 in., 4s.). 





Sir Louis Sterling 


So much of THE GRAMOPHONE’s fortunes has been coloured by 
the encouragement of Sir Louis Sterling through sixteen years 
and so unfailing the friendliness that he brought to every aspect 
of our business relations that with deep regret we—and our 
readers—heard of the severance of those ties and the end of his 
association with the industry which almost from its beginning 
he inspired with his personality, as pioneer, leader and devoted 
servant: Sterling throughout. 


Pensions for Orchestral Musicians 


It is good to hear that last October’s concert at the Albert 
Hall for the Henry Wood Jubilee Fund was so well supported 
by the public that nearly nine thousand pounds were added to 
the Fund, with the result that beds for orchestral musicians have 
been endowed in the following hospitals: Charing Cross, St. 
Bartholomew’s, Westminster, St. Mary’s, University College, and 
Wembley. The Hon. Secretary of the British Musicians’ 
Pension Society, 21 Albert Embankment, London, S.E.11, will 
deal with applications from orchestral musicians who desire to 
enter a hospital. | 

Three cheers for Sir Henry Wood. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ano DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


Once again there is a dearth of records in this section. There 
is, of course, the usual spate of popular song medleys, but in 
future I propose to tabulate these. Rarely does this type of 
medley vary in style or presentation and the proficiency of the 
soloists or instrumental combinations concerned is so well known 
that comment, month after month, becomes really superfluous. 


Even the records by Louis Levy and his Orchestra are 
little more than selections of one time popular songs, but they 
are played with a verve and the usual Levy flair for colour that 
raise them well above the mediocre. On H.M.V. BD711 they 
play Deanna Durbin Memories ; this includes It’s raining Sunbeams, 
The Last Rose of Summer, Chapel Bells, You're as pretty as a Picture, 
My Own and I Love to Whistle. The score of the new Astaire- 
Rogers film, The Story of Irene and Vernon Castle, provides the tunes 
so ably presented on H.M.V. BD721. This selection is, to my 
mind, the more likeable ; the songs introduced are mostly of 
the ragtime type in vogue some twenty-five to thirty years ago. 
I am not going to divulge the details herz, so make a mental note 
to hear the record and you will be surprised how fresh the tunes 
sound to a modern orchestration. 

Philip Green and his Orchestra play the Savoy Hunting 
Medley and The Beer Barrel Polka on Parlophone F1473. But they 
are in danger of sacrificing musical interpretation in order to 
ensure that “‘ Bright and breezy” atmosphere. The hunting 
songs will pass muster, but the polka sounds as if the record was 
made after the barrel had been rolled out. The orchestra’s 
playing is breezy enough, but it is altogether too boisterous. An 
unnamed male voice quartet assists on both sides. 


Pianist Billy Mayerl has conceived the happy thought of 
making for himself a garden. And he has not consulted Mr. 
Middleton beforehand. This particular plot is solely the result 
of his own fertile brain. It is old world in character and includes 
Marigold, Honeysuckle, Hollyhock, Jasmine, White Heather and Sweet 
William. They are admirably blended in In My Garden on 
Columbia FB2229. Another record of almost univeisal appea] is 
Columbia DX926. Within the compass of this twelve-inch record, 
Quentin Maclean presents excerpts from twelve operas. The 
Anvil Chorus from ‘‘ 11 Trovatore,’’ Musetta’s Waltz Song from “* La 
Bohéme,” La Donna é mobile from “‘ Rigoletto,” Softly Awakes my 
Heart from *‘ Samson and Delilah”? and the Grand March from 
** Aida ”’ are some of the numbers included. The whole ‘selection 
is carefully played and is worthy of the title (Everybody's Opera) 


bestowed upon it. 


Vocalists 


Deep Purple and Solitude are a wise choice by Adelaide Hall. 
Taken in slow tempo, they reveal that resonant quality in her 
voice beautifully. Towards the end of both songs she adopts a 
more sophisticated, jazzy manner which many may class as 
stylish. I prefer her straightforward singing on Decca F7083. 
Connie Boswell takes neither liberties nor any chances with 
I can’t believe that it’s you and I cried with you on Parlophone F 1462. 
She sings both in a smooth, easy way that is most attractive. 


Effortless, too, is the singing of The Masquerade is Over by Bebe 
Daniels on Decca F7063. This is backed with Little Sir Echo in 
which she is joined by Ben Lyon and the Three Ginx. ‘This is 
sung to the usual “ echo’”’ formula, and is at least as likeable 
as any other version I have heard. 


I do not remember having heard a record by Constance 
Impey before. On Decca F7064 she sings two waltz songs 
Sweethearts (from the film of that name) and One day when we were 
young, from “‘ The Great Waltz.” She has a pleasant soprano 
voice of fairly good range and she takes great care to finish off 
her words properly. 


Bing Crosby also sings Sweethearts on Brunswick 02761. Here 
it is coupled with AA! sweet mystery of life. ‘These suit my tempera- 
ment even better ; what a depth and range the man has. These 
you must not miss, whatever you decide about his records of 
Little Sir Echo and The Lonesome Road (Brunswick 02753) ; or I’m 
building a Sailboat of Dreams and It’s the dreamer in me on Brunswick 
02768. Victor Young and his Concert Orchestra are most 
able accompanists on 02761. The more I hear of Dick Todd, 
the newcomer to the H.M.V. lists, the more he sounds like Hughie 
Diamond. His delivery is, perhaps, not quite so robust but 
otherwise the resemblance is most marked. On BD719 Todd 
sings You’re the only Star and I get along without you very well 
fluently and without effort. In the latter song the girls’ trio, 
The Three Reasons, again add colour and interest. 


Jack Daly sings We've come a long way together and Summer 
Sweethearts on Regal-Zonophone MR3066, and although many 
will regard them as satisfactory in every way, others, who like 
this type of voice, will probably fall for his compatriot’s (Pat 
O’Regan) singing of One Life and I paid for the lie I told you on 
Rex 9553. For one thing, it is of rather smoother texture. 


Al Bowlly deserts Tin Pan Alley in favour of two old favourites, 
Hey Gipsy, Play Gipsy (from ‘“‘ Countess Maritza’’) and Dark 
Eves. Seldom have I heard him sing so well. Throughout both 
sides of H.M.V. BD709 there is a pleasant, restrained atmosphere 
that is most soothing. Hear this, without fail. Almost as captiv- 
ating are the songs, The World is mine to-night and Begin the 
Beguine, which Tony Martin sings on Decca F7084. Martin’s 
voice is, if anything, a little more rotund but it has hardly the 
Bowlly character. You must hear these, nevertheless. 


Turner Layton concentrates his attention to just plain, healthy 
singing this month. The piano accompaniments he leaves in the 
capable hands of duettists Charles Zwar and Ruby Duncan. 
Layton sings South of the Border and Heaven Can Wait on Columbia 
FB2232, and on FB2231 he sings The Beer Barrel Polka and Home 
is Best. In this last number an orchestra accompanies. Of the 
two discs my own choice is for FB2232. The “‘ Beer” falls rather 
flat and the coupling is rather strained. Choice of the three 
records by Leslie Hutchinson is not so easy. All his six songs 
are attractive in type and presentation, so do not take too much 
for granted when I suggest that they be heard in the following 
order : We've come a long way together and A new Moon and an :ld 


POPULAR SONG MEDLEYS 


Ivor Moreton and Rye and Auld Lang Syne; 





Dave Kaye, Piano Duets 
(Parlophone). Tin Pan 
Alley medley No. 17; 
F 1466. 


Primo Scala’s Accor- 
dion Band (Rex). Six 
Hits of the Day, No. 27 
(9551) and No. 28; 9561. 


Jay Wilbur, Piano Solo 
(Rex). Melodies of the 
month, No. Rat ; 9566. 


Charlie Kunz, Piano 
Solo (Decca). Medley No. 
D27; F7060. Kunz Re- 
vivals, No. 8; includes 
Smoke gets in your Eyes, 
Vilia, Who made little Boy 
Blue, Annie Laurie, Loch 
Lomond, Coming thro’ the 


F 7086. 


Reginald Dixon, 
Organ Solo (Rex). Dixon 
in Swing-time; includes 
Whispering, Margie, Bugle 
Call Rag, Avalon, Lime- 
house Blues and Tiger Rag; 
9552. 

Wally Bishop and his 
Band (Regal-Zonophone). 
Gay Tunes, a medley of 
Noel Gay successes. In- 
cludes, There’s something 
about a Soldier, Around the 
Marble Arch, The Fleet’s 
in Port Again, Me and My 
Girl, Lambeth Walk and 
Love makes the World go 
round; MR3077. 
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Serenade (Parlophone F 1463) ; Sing my Heart and Our Love (Parlo- 
phone F1464) ; Don’t worry *bout me and Life is nothing without 
music (F1476). 

The Street Singer is as meticulous as ever about his phrasing 
and delivery in I paid for the lie that I told you and Au Revoir on 
Decca F7082. His sincerity in both these songs is most convincing. 
Knowing the temperament of Harry Roy it is hard to believe 
that he would be serious about anything. He resists his innate 
temptation to introduce burlesque into either Old Fashioned Lady 
or Summer Sweetheart on Parlophone F1456. In both he is accom- 
panied by his small orchestra. 

If you have not already tired of Little Sir Echo hear the Denny 
Dennis version. It is coupled with The Masquerade is Over on 
Rex 9563. This is the side that really matters, however. Similar 
remarks apply to Columbia FB2233. Here Les Allen also 
presents Little Sir Echo in polished style but, intriguing as this is, 
I prefer his rendering of Small Town on the reverse. Hear them, 
you may not agree. But all, I think, will agree about the amazing 
flexibility of Pop Eye’s (Billy Costello) voice in that nonsensical 
number. Three Little Fishies and Boogy Boogy Boo on Rex 9562. 

The King’s Men, a new male vocal quartet (to me at any 
rate), also sing Three Little Fishies on Columbia FB2242. This 
is a most amusing side. The reverse side provides better indica- 
tion of their vocal prowess. They sing Lazy Rolls the Rio 
Grande beautifully ; the voices are well balanced and excellently 
blended. Full marks for this. Yes, I would even place them on 
the same plane as The Mills Brothers who sing Sweet Sue 
and I’ve found a new Baby on Brunswick 02764. As usual it is 
difficult to discern where their instrumental imitations begin and 
end. Hear this record if only to re-acquaint yourself with Sweet 
Sue. 

I suppose most people are now familiar with the style of Billy 
Scott-Coomber and his Singing Grenadiers. Here they 
are on Rex 9554 (their first record, I believe) singing two rousing 
songs, Mr. and Mrs. Britannia and There'll always be England. 1 
always think there is something inspiring about a healthy male 
vocal combination such as this. Hear it, it’s grand fare. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


Though the Sweetheart Waltz (from ‘“‘ The Gipsy Baron’”’), 
played by Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra, may not 
have the bigness nor the tonal depth of some recorded versions, 
it is a most commendable performance. Their reading is as alert 
as their execution is virile. Hear this tuneful excerpt on H.M.V. 
B8924. Novellette and Mexican Serenade with Frederic Hippmann 
and his Orchestra (Parlophone R2680) are in rather different 
category. More colourful in type and somewhat thicker in 
outline they should appeal when the mood is more pensive. 

Still more sentimental in character is the serenade—Song of 
My Heart. This is coupled with Terrace by the Sea from the suite 
‘* South of the Alps ” on Parlophone F1472. Willy Steiner and 
his Salon Orchestra are the executants and right well do they 
play them. There is delicacy and complete understanding 
throughout. For lighter moods the waltzes Tidings of Spring 
and Valse Basque played by the Orchestra Mascotte will suffice. 
As ever, this orchestra wend their way through Parlophone 
R2682 serenely and competently. 

Our old friend Nola shows her face once again, this time on 
Parlophone F1467. Victor Silvester’s Harmony Music are 
responsible for this light-as-air version. Like the Song of India 
on the reverse it is hardly so satisfying as some arrangements I have 
heard. Those who like novelty effects may think otherwise. Still, 
I have a decided preference for the straight and diligent playing 
of two more old timers (Nights of Gladness and You will remember 
Vienna) by The Blue Hungarian Band. Regal-Zonophone 
MR3061 is a disc to note. 

Now more versions of the Beer Barrel Polka and Goosey, Goosey 
(and there’s more to follow). The Merry Maker’s Orchestra 
hardly make the Will Glahe grade in these. Somehow they do 
not quite capture the right atmosphere on Parlophone F1471. 
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There is no doubt, however, about the atmosphere of Diabolero 

on Regal-Zonophone MR3062. The International Novelty 

Orchestra are really energetic in this. They relax somewhat 

7 _ reverse but only so far as to give point to the Rhythm of the 
ack. 


Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra play The (Folly 
Brothers and Phil the Fluter’s Ball on H.M.V. BD708. I commend 
these to your notice as being two of the most delightful exhibitions. 
of instrumental proficiency that have so far come my way. Emil 
Roosz and his Orchestra are almost as competent in two 
tangos, Venetian Night and A Song without words on Rex 9555. At 
least, these have the advantage of being fresh and perhaps more 
colourful. 


Robinson H. Cleaver ushers in the organists with a nicely 
conceived arrangement of tunes from Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
entitled Sullivan Memories. This he couples with The Lost Chord 
on Parlophone F1469 which for sheer expression is at least on 
a par with Reginald Foort’s playing of Bird Songs at Eventide 
on H.M.V. BD720. On the reverse of this Foort indulges in a 
more descriptive number Jn a clock store just to reveal his ingenuity 
and the effects obtainable on that Médller organ. Dudley 
Beaven’s offering is more in the nature of a display of dexterity. 
On Decca F7062 he tackles that cinema-organist’s delight, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, in valiant style and although it does 
not give complete satisfaction it is nevertheless a worthy effort. 


Renara, the only solo pianist to put in an appearance, is sure 
to delight with two lithe performances on Decca F7085. Deep 
Purple and Little Sir Echo are the themes from which she evolves 
an amazing array of variations, rhythmic and otherwise. Not 
less exciting in their own particular way are the Beer Barrel 
Polka and Muziky, Muziky, played on two harmonicas by The 
Plehal Brothers. On Rex 9556 they are accompanied by a 
guitar and a double bass. To those who do not object to the 
harmonica as a means of musical expression (and others, too), 
I wholeheartedly commend this record. Even Larry Adler 
would endorse this. 

I doubt, however, if anyone not interested in accordions would 
appreciate Tollefsen’s rendering of Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
on Columbia FB2220. But although the accordion may not be 
adequate to display all the beauty of Liszt’s popular music this 
record does, at least, reveal the virtuosity of the soloist. And I, 
for one, applaud his efforts. 

Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play One Day when we were 
Young and the Beer Barrel Polka on Rex 9557. I am inclined to 
rate the latter high in the list of accordion versions to date. It 
is of lighter texture than most and is quite as skilfully played as 
Sing, my Heart and Wishing. These are recorded on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3070 by The London Piano Accordion Band. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Effusive Max Miller is the sole representative of mirth to 
arrive. He sings No, No, No, and Maria fell for me on H.M.V. 
BD710 and, as usual, one need not be so terribly thick-skinned to 
see what he is driving at. The members of the orchestra, appar- 
ently, do not agree with Miller’s answers to the self-imposed 
questions in the “‘No” song. Their answer is an emphatic “ yes.”” 
And so say all of us! 


A little Swiss whistling Song can hardly be classed as a hill billy, 
and Carson Robison and his Pioneers make no attempt to 
present it as such on Rex 9565. Here it is given a most apposite 
setting, and attractive though it is, the Cowboy's Home in Heaven 
on the reverse is even more to my taste. It has all the qualities 
of an authentic hill billy and the arrangement is most effective. 
The Hill Billies answer to this is There’s a hole in the old Oaken 
Bucket. Hear it on Regal-Zonophone MR3067 in company with 
You're the only Star, one or other of them is sure to please. So, teo, 
are the yodelling songs Lonesome Baby and My Yodelling Lady which 
Harry Torrani sings on Regal-Zonophone MRg3065. That 
flexible larynx responds most surely to his every demand. 
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Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). As one may have antici- 
pated The Birthday of the Little Princess receives right royal treatment 
at the hands of the Cotton combination on 9548. It is hardly 
satisfactory dance music despite the classification on the label. 
Those who dance to records should have no difficulty, either as 
regards rhythm or tempo, with The Masquerade is Over on the 
reverse, or with South of the Border and Thanks for Everything on 
9547. The latter number is my choice of the four ; its pleasant 
melody is nicely outlined throughout to an unobtrusive rhythm. 
Fortunately it is coupled with a number well above the average 
in type and presentation. 


Henry Hall and his Orchestra (Columbia) have also 
recorded this tune (South of the Border). This and the Cotton 
arrangement are similar. Perhaps Hall gains a point or two on 
account of Bob Mallin’s vocal, but really there is little disparity. 
The coupling is a waltz of little merit, J paid for the lie I told you 
(FB2235). The handsome Territorial on FB2234 is, as you may 
guess, a one-step military in character. It was written, and is 
sung here, by Leslie Douglas. It is a bright effusion played with 
precision ; on the other hand, it has little that is stylish. It 
is paired with another saga of the West, namely, Cabin in the 
Hills, in which Mallin shines once again. Though this number 
provides wider scope for the band it is a pity that Hall does not 
record tunes of more merit, musically. 


Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). It is some considerable 
time, too, since Lew Stone recorded a really worth-while number. 
The Birthday of the Little Princess on F7078 or The Shabby old Cabby 
on F7079, pleasant as they are, are hardly suitable material for 
a band of this calibre. Admittedly, there is a scarcity of real live 
rhythmic or melodic numbers, but there are plenty of more 
stylish tunes in circulation. In Apple Blossom Time, the coupling 
on F7078, the band have some chance to show their mettle. This 
is easily their most polished performance of the month. The 
Little Swiss Whistling Song is on the reverse of F7079. Sam Browne 
takes the vocals in all four numbers. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). The Handsome 
Territorial (BD5489), naturally, suits this well-drilled combination 
perfectly. As in the Hall version, noted earlier, the martial spirit is 
well portrayed. As dance music, however, it is not in the same 
class as Deep Purple on the reverse, or as Wishing, another melody 
number on BD5492. In both these, the ensemble tone is splendid. 
The coupling on 5492 is Sing, my Heart a peppy number in which 
the rhythmic qualities of the band are admirably displayed. 
The Hylton versions of the Beer Barrel Polka and Goosey, Goosey 
are classed quick-steps but whether one regards them as dance 
music or just show pieces one must appreciate the buoyant effect 
of the exhilarating arrangements on BD5490. So far, the other 
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Hylton record, BD5491, has not arrived. It contains The Birthday 
of the Little Princess and the comedy number, Three Little Fishies. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). Of the arrangements 
for dance bands of the Beer Barrel Polka that I have heard, the 
palm must be awarded to this one by the Ambrose boys on 
F7077. It is not so lightly orchestrated as the Glahe version of 
last month but it is more rhythmic in character and it is danceable. 
Evelyn Dall takes the vocal in this and in Three Little Fishies 
on the reverse. This is slickly played but in common with other 
records of this number, the chief attraction is the crazy lyric. 
More sentimental and sedate is The Pretty Little Quaker Girl on 
F7076. It is one of those “‘ just so”’ tunes which preclude even 
the most ingenious from evolving anything out of the ordinary. 
The best one can do with this type is to concentrate on ensemble 
tone. South of the Border, on the reverse, provides more latitude 
and consequently is not nearly so static. Denny Dennis sings 
both vocals. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) also couple the 
Beer Barrel Polka and Three Little Fishies together on MR071. 
What I have just said about the Ambrose ‘‘ Beer Barrel ”’ still 
goes. This arrangement is not so stylishly presented but it is not 
by any means disgraced. I rate it almost the equal of Hylton’s. 
The Loss lads negotiate the “ Fishies ”’ vocal splendidly, but of 
the four numbers to hand South of the Border is easily their best 
offering. The collective proficiency of the band is a prominent 
feature in this ; the full-bodied tone and the restrained rhythm 
in the background make an attractive composite. The new 
communal dance, Boomps-a-Daisy is the coupling on MR3072.. 
The holiday season will, no doubt, provide plenty of opportunities 
for you to make its acquaintance. ; 

There are still two Loss records outstanding ; these contain 
And the Angels sing and Our Love (MR3073); The Pretty Little 
Quaker Girl and ’ Taint whatcha do (MR3074). ' 

Brian Lawrance and his Lansdowne Orchestra (Rex) 
play The Pretty Little Quaker Girl and Three Little Fishes on 9559. 
As I remarked before, there is little one can do about the Quaker 
Girl. Here, it is played note perfect and is appropriately sung by 
Lawrance. In the latter, point is added to the amusing vocal 
by the concerted efforts of Morris Denham, The Three in 
Harmony and The Three Ginx. These trios also assist Lawrance 
in Heaven can Wait on 9558. This is a pretty straight arrangement, 
and like Apple Blossom Time on the reverse side, is a melody number 
in which the tonal qualities of the orchestra are nicely featured. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). One would 
naturally expect Roy to make an amusing record of the Three 
Little Fishies. They fool around in the vocal in typical fashion, 
but they never relax rhythmically. On the back of F1454 they 
settle down to more serious business and succeed in making 
a decisive side of And the Angels Sing. For sheer musicianship, 
however, I much prefer their arrangements of We’ve come a long 





Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). The Pretty 
little Quaker Girl (Fox-trot) and If I didn’t care (Fox-trot) 
BD5497. Wishing (Quick-step) and We’ve come a long way 
: together (Fox-trot) BD5498. 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Shut- 
Eye (Quick-step) and Beer Barrel Polka (Novelty Quick- 
step) 9560. 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). The waltz of my heart and One day when we were 
young (Waltz) F7080. Love me again (Tango) and I kiss 
your hand, Madame (Tango) F7042. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Boomps-a- 
Daisy (Novelty dance) and The Yankee Doodle (Novelty 
Quick-step) FB2243. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


». 


—_ J 


Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). Boomps-a-Daisy (Novelty Dance) and Sum- 
mer Sweetheart (Quick-step) F1461. Wishing (Quick-step) 
and Sing in my Heart (Quick-step) F1459. Jf I didn’t care 
(Slow Fox-trot) and Little Sir Echo (Waltz) F 1460. 


Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Jf I didn’t 
care, A new Moon and an old Serenade, Pretty Little Quaker 
Girl, Summer Sweetheart, Wishing and My First Goodnight 
(Quick-step medley) F1475. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Sing, my 
Heart (Quick-step) and Jn a moment of weakness (Quick-step) 
MRg3075. Jf I didn’t care (Fox-trot) and Until we meet 
again (Waltz) MR3076. 
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way together and A new Moon and an old Serenade on F1455. Both are 
melody numbers and throughout there is restrained atmosphere 
which is most pleasant, especially the muted trumpet solos. 

Oscar Rabin and his Romany (Rex) continue to show 
marked improvement in their records. I regard them as the 
most progressive of the less notable combinations. Note, for 
example, the cleanliness and decisive treatment of The funny old 
Hills on 9550. Angels never leave Heaven on the reverse is more 
melodic in type and is played quite straight but very sweetly. 
Garry Gowan is a most able vocalist. This boy will climb higher 
than this yet! The rhythmic side is given a break in Could Be 
on 9549. If their ideas are not entirely original they carry them 
through with perfect understanding and unanimity. The coupling 
here is the community dance, The Blackbird Hop. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) also find the 
Three Little Fishies very much to their liking. As in the Roy 
version comedy is closely allied to rhythmic interpretation. 
The reverse is wholly given over to rhythm, and in particular to 
rhythm of the Boogy, Boogy, Boo type. In this, Gonella does some 
effective work on the trumpet as well as singing the scat vocal. 

The other Georgians record (F1458) contains ’ Taint what you do 
and There’s a hole in the old Oaken Bucket ; and in the sentiment of 
the first title, taint so much what they play, as how they play it ! 
These are my choice of the four ; in both the rhythm is clean and 
ideas are clearly expressed. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


That Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
can most effectively play semi-rhythmic numbers equally well 
as sweet melody Columbia FB2244 conclusively shows. In 
Wishing, and to a more marked extent, in Sing, my Heart, the 
attack and precision is splendid, but the rhythm is not too marked; 
it is emphasized only sufficiently to lend point to the melody. The 
Wishing of Billy Thorburn and his Music is corny by com- 
parison ; I, for one, wish that Thorburn would not introduce 
those piano arpeggios so frequently. In almost every number, 
including One Sunday Afternoon on the back of Parlophone F 1465, 
his nimble fingers outline these rather meaningless motifs. Mind 
you, he covers the ground fluently but a few well-chosen chords 
now and again would serve equally well and, incidentally, add 
variety and colour to what are otherwise perfectly straight 
arrangements. 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots try hard to impart a rhythmic 
tang to Nevin’s old tune—Narcissus—on Parlophone F1468. 
But it remains pretty much the same, rhythmically, as Nevin wrote 
it. Some tunes are that way. The obverse contains a rather 
muddled arrangement of Ellington’s Mood Indigo; forget the 
title and regard this as an unknown number and you may enjoy 
it. It has its points. So, too, have The Masquerade is Over and 
I promise you of Dick Robertson and his Orchestra. A little 
jiggy in rhythm, perhaps, but otherwise very acceptable (Pana- 
chord 26030). 

Van Alexander and his Orchestra are new to me. On 
Regal-Zonophone MRgo08o they play I’m happy about the whole 
thing and Hooray for Spinach. The arrangements are inclined to 
be busy, otherwise these versions show a lively understanding of 
the essentials. They are not nearly so polished, however, as 
The Casa Loma Orchestra, who play Heaven can wait on Decca 
F7057. Their methods are much more subtle, in fact, than those 
of Ruby Newman and his Orchestra on the reverse. Their 
choice is another melody tune, Say it with a Kiss. It is an adequate 
performance, nevertheless. 

Ever heard of a tune by the name of the Beer Barrel Polka before? 
Maybe you have, but I’ll wager you have not heard it played so 
brightly as on Columbia FB2241. Here, Ronnie Munro and 
his Orchestra, assisted by Bertha Willmot as vocalist, really let 
it rip. Hear it in company with a spirited rumba Ain’t cha 
comin’ out ? Unusual, too, is the arrangement by The Ramblers 
Dance Orchestra, of South of the Border. I cannot quite classify 
it, but it seems to owe something to both the rumba and the tango. 
Whatever the type it is most intriguing. Heaven can wait, on the 
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back of Decca F7087, is more orthodox and in its own way is 
equally well played. Note this record, particularly. 

Ray Noble and his Orchestra return to the Columbia lists 
with two numbers from the film ‘‘ Naughty, but Nice.’” Somehow 
they just miss fire ; not, I think, because of lack of expression so 
far as playing is concerned, but more because the tunes are not 
very interesting. J don’t believe in signs and In a moment of weakness 
are the titles recorded on FB2236. I don’t know what happened 
to the rhythm section of Henry Busse and his Orchestra 
when Lovely Debutante was recorded. Maybe the lack of bass 
is due to a recording fault; anyhow there is no comparison 
between this side of Decca F7055 and Begin the Beguine on the 
reverse. This, by the way, is much too fulsome and busy for 
my taste. 

Horace Heidt and his Brigadiers strike a happy balance 
between rhythm and melody in both We’ve come a long way 
together and This Night on Columbia FB2238. I like, too, the 
body of tone which they impart ; one occasionally gets a glimpse 
of that trio of trumpeters but for the most part they are discreetly 
kept in the background. The Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro have the tango field to themselves this month. They 
play Suplicio and to sere como tu Quieras with polished com- 
placency and in authentic rhythm (Parlophone OT175). 

Harry James and his Orchestra play Got no time in a really 
spirited manner in Columbia FB2239. It is rather on the warm 
side but possesses all the essentials, not excluding some prominent 
work on the trumpet by James. The reverse is rather a dull 
arrangement of that curiously titled number, And the Angels sing. 


Too Late for Classification 

There are not so many delinquents this month, but what few 
there are should not be overlooked. Especially those marked 
with an asterisk. 


Regal- Zonophone 

Pat Taylor, vocalist. 
(MR3068)*. 

Leon Cortez and his Coster Band. Beer Barrel Polka and 
Summer Sweetheart (MR3063). 

Wally Bishop and his Band. We've come a long way together 
and There’s a hole in the old Oaken Bucket (MR3078). 


His Master’s Voice 

Geraldo and his Orchestra. J[f J didn’t care and The Pretty 
Little Quaker Girl (BD5495). A new Moon and an old Serenade and 
And the Angels Sing (BD5496)*. 

jack Harris and his Orchestra. 
and Swing Band (BD5494)*. | 

Fats Waller and his Rhythm. Got no Time and I’m gonna put 
you in your place (BD5493). 

Lupino Lane and his Lambeth Walkers. Billy Williams 
songs: When Father papered the Parlour and I wish it were Sunday 


night to-night (BD717)*. ' BOHEMIAN. 


Our Love and And the Angels sing 


Mr. Reynard’s Nightmare 
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BRUNSWICK 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 
****Close to five (May Williams) (65190) 
*** Toadie toddle (Williams, Pease) (v by 
m Thigpen) (64642) 
(Brunswick 02763—3s.) 
64642—Kirk directing Buddy Miller, 
John Williams (altos); Dick Wilson, 
John Harrington (ens) ; Harry Lawson, 
Earl Thompson, Clarence Trice (ipis) ; 
Henry Wells, Theo. Donnelly (irmbs) ; 
Mary Lou Williams (p) ; Theo. Brinson 
(g) ; Booker Collins  ()) ; Ben 
Thigpen (ds). 
65190—Miller, Harrington (alio ) ; Don 
Byas, Wilson (tens); brass team as 
above ; ry Williams (f); Floyd 
Smith (z) ; Collins () ; Thigpen (ds). 


I see Mary Lou Williams takes credit 
for Close to fwe, but if I were the composer of 
that delightful piece of a few years ago, Just 


you, just me, I think I’d have something to 


say about it. 

However, that doesn’t make the record 
any less attractive. It is mostly piano solo 
by Mary Williams. Working at an easy 
jig tempo, she plays nice stuff in a relaxed 
but incisive manner and all round swings 
along very merrily. To add a touch of 
colour the band comes in every so often 
with short cues, which it plays with a 
vigour and attack that are quite exhilarating. 
The placing of the cues give the record a 
pleasantly original character and generally 
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speaking it may be placed among the better 
things of the month. 

Toadie toddle is, apart from the vocal 
refrain, all by the band. Like its pianist it 
knows how to play at jig tempo with 
relaxation but verve, and taken by and 
large the performance is generally good. 
I particularly liked the phrasing of the 
brass and the saxes in the first chorus, the 
drive of the drummer, the modulation and 
the vocal by the tenor sax, subsequently 
joined by the trombone, and the later heard 
clarinet solo. The words are nothing to 
write home about, but the short lyric is 
quite well put over and perhaps the worst 
that can be said about the record is that 





DEATH OF CHICK WEBB 


Since these reviews went to press I have learned 
with the greatest regret of the death of Chick Webb. 

It. has come as a shock because few if any in 
England knew that he was in anything but the 
best of health ; but in fact he passed away as the 
result of tuberculosis of the spine and disease of the 
liver in the John Hopkins Hospital, Harlem, on 
Friday, Fune 16th last. 

The little hunchback drummer, who, born in 
Baltimore, started life selling newspapers in the 
streets, eventually made a niche for himself in the 
jazz world which it will be hard to fill. His band 
which had for many years been the attraction at 
Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom had become almost 
world renowned through its many gramophone 
recordings. 

No news is yet to hand regarding the future of 
the band. E. 7. 





neither the composition nor the arrange- 
ment is anything different from the usual 
run of hot material for swing bands. 
Reproduction : Good, except for slight 
surface. 
For students: Piano (in Close to fwe), 
drums, clarinet, ensemble. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
#88 Four or five times (Gay, Hellman) (v by 
Sy Oliver) (39556) (1935) 
**** Rose room illiams, Hickman) 
(38533) (1934) 
(Brunswick 02758—3s.) 
Lunceford (alio) with Willie Smith, 
Earl Carruthers (alios); Joe Thomas 








(ten); Ed. Tompkins, Sy Oliver, P. 
Webster (iis); Henry Wells, R. Boles 
(trmbs) ; E. Wilcox (p); Al Norris (z) ; 
M. Allen (5): J. Crawford (ds). 


Although Rose room was recorded about 
a year before Four or five times, the band 
sounds a much better proposition. Its tone 
is richer and it plays with more bite and 
certainty. 

After a quite satisfactory introduction by 
the piano there is a tuneful and convincing 
solo on the clarinet in the low register, 
behind which the rhythm section sounds 
easy and healthy. Subsequently the saxo- 
phones, trumpets and trombones all get 
featured in choruses which switch about 
from section to section but don’t sound 
broken up, and a fitting climax is provided 
by the trumpet who, having worked himself 
up to a pitch of squealing ecstacy, manages 
to squeeze up beautifully to his final high 
note after having kept you on tenterhooks 
wondering whether he will ever manage to 
reach it. All round the record has most of 
Lunceford’s present day better qualities, 
with a happy absence of the over-dressing 
which has been a weakness in so many of 
his more recent recordings. 

Four or fwe times is also a nice neat arrange- 
ment, but the performance just lacks the 
verve and tonal sonority of its coupling, 
partly perhaps because of the recording. 

Reproduction : Fair in Four or five times, 
good in Rose room, except for excessive 
surface. 

For students : (Four or five times) clarinet, 
trumpet, ensemble. 


Count Basie (Am.N.)—Piono solos. 
*** Boogie woogie (Smith) (64735) 
*** How long blues (Armstrong) (64731) 


(Brunswick 02762—¥3s.) 


With accompaniment by Fred Green (2); 
Walter Page (+) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

If you heard Albert Ammon’s piano 
solo of Pinetop Smith’s Boogie woogie, issued 
on Brunswick 02187 just over three years 
ago, you will find that the only real differ- 
ences between it and this later version by 
Basie are the purely personal differences of 
the two players. 

Ammons took the number at a pretty 
lively pace and there was an atmosphere of 
suppressed fire behind his interpretation. 

Basie plays it more slowly and if on the 
whole his performance lacks the emotional 
tenseness of Ammons’, it is generally more 
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artistic and more lucid. For one thing 
Basie has perhaps the better touch of the 
two, and there is a finer sense of detail in his 
phraseology. However, these are perhaps 
hair-splitting niceties. Both artistes are 
fine exponents of this particular form of 
jazz, and which record you may think the 
better will depend on your personal taste. 

Basie’s coupling is a slow, restrained 
melodic little performance, very charming 
in its way. He uses almost throughout 
single notes, as distinct from chords, in the 
right hand, and makes it all sound very 
simple by leaving quite long intervals for 
one phrase to sink in before he commences 
the next. This little peculiarity of Basie’s, 
which you will notice in many of even his 
more exhilarating performances with his 
band, is to my mind one of his most 
attractive characteristics. 

Reproduction : Good except for surface 
hiss. 

For students : Piano. 


Joe Venuti and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Nothing (Venuti, Galehouse) (64953) 
*** Something (Venuti, Galehouse) (64951) 

(Brunswick 02773—35.) 


Venuti (vin) with Wayne Songer, 
Charlie Spero (altos) ; Clark Galehouse 
(tens); Glen Rohlfing, Bob Stockwell 
(ipts); Chick Dahlsten (irmb); Mel 
Grant (/); Frank Victor (zg); Geo. 
Horvath (+) ; Barrett Deems (ds). 


Made at the same session, and much the 
same sort of thing, as Flip and Flop with 
which Brunswick re-introduced us to the 
erstwhile Venuti last May, these records are 
more or less amply covered by my remarks 
on their predecessors in the May GRAMO- 
PHONE. 

This band of Venuti’s not only plays 
with zip and precision, but has a number of 
soloists who are well able to maintain the 
liveliness which is the key note of the 
proceedings, and if the recordings are best 
described as in the commerical-hot category, 
it is mainly because the compositions lean 
in that direction. 

The fast Something, with its march-swing 
rhythm of the old New Orleans street 
parade jazz bands, is the better side. 

Reproduction : Good (fT). 

For students : Violin, clarinet, trumpet, 
drums. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N.) 
***T had to live and learn (Johnson, Webb, 
May) (v) (65093) 
*** Once is enough for me (Fitzgerald, 
Webb) (v) (65092) 
(Brunswick 02754—33.) 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Hilton 
Jefferson (alto); Teddy McRae (ten) ; 
Taft Jordan (/pt); Sandy Williams 
(trmb); Tom Fualford (pf); John 
Truehart (zg) ; Beverly Peer (5) ; Chick 
Webb (ds). 


Ella oT with Chick Webb’s 

Orch. (Am.N 

** Chew, > sy chew, chew (Ram, Webb, 
Fitzgerald) (65097) 

** It’s Slumber time along the Swanee 
(Tinturnin, Sacco) (65095) 
(Brunswick 02755—3s.) 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Hilton 
Jefferson, Garvin Bushell = (alios) ; 
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Theodore McRae, Wayman Carver 
(tens); Richard Vance, Bobby Stark, 
Taft Jordan (ipits); Geo. Matthews, 
Nat. Storey, Sandy Williams (trmbs) ; 
Tom Fulford (f); John Truehart (zg) ; 
Beverly Peer (b) ; Chick Webb (ds). 


The fact that Ella Fitzgerald’s records 
with the small contingent from Chick 
Webb’s band styled as “‘ Her Savoy Eight ”’ 
have received a higher marking than those 
with Webb’s full combination says nothing 
against the orchestra. It does its job well, 
but the titles are not so attractive, and 
Ella sings them in a way which makes me 
feel she is putting on an act. This is 
especially the case with Chew, chew, which, 
if it isn’t sponsored by a chewing-gum 
firm, ought to be. 

Against this gallery-fetching business we 
have on 02754 Ella singing two quite 
charming, if not world-beating, little songs 
with at least something of the simple 
sincerity and inimitable style which have 
won her the reputation of being the best of 
all the girl rhythm vocalists. 

Reproduction : Good, except for excessive 
surface hiss. 

For students : Singing, sweet accompani- 
ment, ensemble (02754 only). 


Paul Whiteman and His Swing Wing 
Group (Am.) 
** Now and then (Dickinson, Conway, 
Green) (v) (65369) 
** Three little fishies (Dowell) (v) (65365) 
(Brunswick 02766—3s.) 


Since the last records by this outfit, Miff 
Mole has replaced Teagarden on trombone. 

He has a short but adequate solo in the 
slow Now and then; Charlie T. has one on 
the other side. Otherwise, apart from Geo. 
Wettling’s good drumming, it’s more or 
less the old story of an ensemble which has 
considerable possibilities being spoilt by 
the atmosphere it has to create and the 
corny singing of the Modernaires. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
predominant surface hiss. 


Mary Martin—Vocalist (Am.) 
Deep purple (De Rose, Parish) (65195) 

** Who'll buy my violets (Padilla, Goetz) 

(64833) 
(Brunswick 02760—3s.) 

With Woody Herman’s Orchestra (for 
personnel sce THe GramopHone for June 
1939, page 27). 

This disc finds its way into this section 
solely by reason of the last half of Violets. 

For the first half the song is treated 
straight, and its quite a nice job of work. 
Miss Martin has a voice which she knows 
how to use. The second half takes the song 
into jazz. The band knows how to swing, 
and Mary adds to her other accomplish- 
ments at least some understanding of style. 
But most people will probably agree that 
the record would have been better had it 
kept to one thing. 

Deep purple is treated all through as a 
ballad “in tempo.’ Quite an attractive 
performance of its kind, but as it has 
nothing to do with swing I have decided not 
to risk deceiviny anyone by attempting to 
star it. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 

For Students: Ballad style singing “ in 
tempo.”’ 
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Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***? Tain’t what you do (it’s the way that-cha 
do it) (Oliver, Young) (v. by Jack 
Berg (BW24193) 
*** Two o'clock jump (James) (BW24194) 
(Columbia DB5063—3s.) 
Apparently the only thing an extra hour 
of jazz does to band is to make it play 
louder and faster. Harry James’ Two 
o’clock jump is just a re-hash of Basie’s One 
o’clock jump (Brunswick 02466), put over with 
plenty of gusto, but rather lacking the 
sincerity and sense of swing which the 
slower Basie tempo provided. 
>Tain’t what you do is also very slick and — 
brilliant, but like its coupling, it all seems 
rather too much of a show off to me. I 
pay full tribute to the technical ability of 
the musicians, not forgetting Mr. James 
himself, but the day has long since passed 
when I was impressed by technique for 
technique’s sake, and that, when all is said 
and done, is about all I can see in either of 
these records. 
Reproduction: Satisfactory. Surface slight. 
For Students: Trumpet, piano. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Don’t worry ‘bout me (from World’s 
Fair edition of ‘‘ Cotton Club 
Parade ’’) (Koehler, Bloom) (v. by 

Helen Humes) (W24243) 

*** What goes up must come down (and 
baby, you’ve been flyin’ too high) (from 
World’s Fair edition of ‘* Cotton 
Club Parade’’) (Koehler, Bloom) 
‘(v. by James Rushing) (W24238) 
(Columbia DB5052—3s.) 


The regular combination as given in 
THE GRAMOPHONE for June 1939 (p. 27) 
plus Lester Collins (it). Buddy Pate 
(ten) replaces the late Herschel Evans. 


No, I haven’t got this record under the 
wrong company. Basie has recently gone 
over from Decca to Brunswick in America, 
and as the American Brunswick label is a 
part of the American Record Corporation, 
represented here by E.M.I., the band has 
been allotted to the English Columbia 
catalogue. 

For the change you may thank American 
critic and enthusiast John Hammond. 





REPRODUCTION REPORTS 


The reproduction reports which are now added to 
all reviews in this section are mainly for the benefit 
of those using high fidelity reproducers. The defects 
complained of, especially the so often found noisy 
surfaces, are less noticeable on most ordinary radio- 
grams and electric gramophones which do not cover 
a sufficient range of the higher audible frequencies. 

~ Reviewed from an American pressing, so little 
indication is available of what the surface of the 
English pressings will be like. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
b -. string bass .. negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p -» piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl .. Clarinet tpt .. trumpet 
ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vin .. violin 
g -. guitar xyl xylophone 

-.- vocal refrain 

Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note : " Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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Hammond is now acting in an advisory 
capacity to A.R.C., and as Basie was always 
one of his pet outfits it was only natural 
that he should have done his best to secure 
it for the concern with which he is now 
associated. 

The character of these new Columbia’s is 
rather different from that of past Basie 
records we have heard on Brunswick. The 
tunes are “‘ commercial ” numbers and they 
have been given an appropriate treatment. 
Nevertheless the band is easily recognisable, 
especially Basie’s piano, in which he once 
again shows how much can be said with a 
minimum of notes; and if all round the 
records are not quite up to the usual Basie 
standard of jazz, they still have the attrac- 
tive aspects. Helen Humes sings pleasantly 
in Don’t worry. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface slight. 

For Studenis: Piano, singing. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Dioa diga do (McHugh, Fields)— 
Part I (91538) (1938) 
**** Diga diga do—Part II (91539) 
(Decca F7093—2s.) 


Crosby directing Malty Matlock, Joe 
Kearns (altos) ; Eddie Miller, Gil Rodin 
(ten) ; Irving Fazola (cl); Zeke Zarchy, 
Sterling Bose, Bill Butterfield (tpis) ; 
Ward Silloway, Warren Smith (irmbs) ; 
Bob Zurke (/); Nappy Lamare (z) ; 


-Bob Haggart ()b) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 


The fact that this has had to be split over 
two sides suggests that the arrangement was 
not originally made for recording, but was 
more probably intended for use as a show 
piece for the band’s public appearances. 

Although the first side has its moments— 
e.g., Bob Zurke’s piano solo and the ensemble 
towards the end—it isn’t on the whole a very 
startling record, and is made none the better 
by the rather fierce and dirty reproduction. 

Side II is, however, a different proposi- 
tion. Having opened with Fazola’s always 
attractive clarinet over Bauduc’s jungle 
drums, it goes into a tenor solo, well up to 
Eddie Miller’s usual form, before blossom- 
ing out into a sequence of riffs by the brass 
interspersed by short passages of Bauduc’s 
drums and Haggart’s bass. This time the 
idea really comes off, and builds up to a 
quite exciting climax, made none the less 
effective by Haggart’s bass in the ensemble 
and the much cleaner and more pleasing 
reproduction. I would not say that the 
record is the best the band has ever made, 
but it at least has the attraction of a 
characteristically jungle arrangement well 
put over by a band which has a host of 
swell individualists as well as.a more than 
capable swing ensemble. 

Reproduction: See general review. Sur- 
face bad. 

For Students: Tenor sax, clarinet, piano, 
bass, drums. 





Danny Polo and Garland Wilson 
(Recorded in France) 
*** Montmartre moan (4860} hpp) 
*** You made me love you (Monaco, 
McCarthy) (48593 hpp) 
(Decca *7039—2s.) 
Polo (cl); Wilson (/); with Jerry 
Mengo (ds). 
Of all the temperamental people you 
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can find among jazz artists I suppose 
Garland Wilson is one of the most susceptible 
to the influences of the moment. One day he 
will play grand music; on another... 
well, his music just means nothing. 

Apparently the day they made these 
records was one of his good ones. He plays 
really good stuff in both the slow Mont- 
martre moan and the faster You made me love 
you. 

Danny Polo is also well up to form, and 
the better recording enables you to appre- 
ciate not only what a good legitimate tone 
he has, but also the significance of his aims 
when he intentionally makes it croaky. 

Unfortunately the acoustics of the place 
where the records were made have not 
helped Jerry Mengo. His bass drum sounds 
very thuddy. 

Reproduction: Generally very fair. Sur- 
face slight. 

For Students: Piano, clarinet. 


Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
***T wonder where my baby is to-night ? 
(Donaldson) (4971 hpp) 
** Time on my hands (Youmans, Adam- 
son, Gordon) (4974 hpp) 
(Decca F7100—2s.) 


Featuring Stephane Grappelly (vin) ; 
Djungo Reinhard (z). 


Baby is played fast, the other side slow. 
And that’s about all that need be said for 
anyone who has ever heard any of this 
outfit’s dozens of other records. 


H.M.V. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
**** 7’m in the mood for swing (Benny Carter) 
(OAo024055) (July 1938) 
**** Ring dem Bells (Ellington) (v) (OA 


018337) (January 1938) 
(H.M.V. B8g28—3s.) 


018337—Hampton (vibraphone) with 
Johnnie Hodges, Edgar Sampson (reeds); 
Cootie Williams (ipt); Jess Stacy ()) ; 
Alan Reuss (zg) ; Bill Taylor (5) ; Sonny 
Greer (ds). 

024065—Hampton (vid. and vocalist) with 
Benny Carter, Dave Mathews, Herschel 
Evans, Babe Rusin (reeds); Jimmy 
Brack (ipi) ; Billy Kyle (p) ; John Kirby 
(6) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Although Lionel Hampton plays a grand 
solo (third chorus) on his vibraphone and 
is heard again in the last chorus, I’m not 
certain that it isn’t Benny Carter who steals 
Mood for swing. You have only to hear the 
thick, rich, biting sax team in the first 
chorus to realise that it could only be led by 
Benny, because the scoring is so obviously 
his, and when the saxes come in again, 
written up rather more elaborately in the 
last chorus, the hand of Benny is even more 
obvious. 

But it is in his own solo (second chorus) 
that Benny reaches the millenium. I 
believe it was last month that I said Benny 
played more music in one bar than most of 
the others played in twenty, and there’s 
nothing in this solo to make me retract the 
statement. 

However, the record isn’t entirely Benny. 
Jimmy Brack is a good trumpet player and 
the rhythm section leaves nothing to be 
desired. All round this is a most enjoyable 
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performance, full of melody and played with 
a good easy swing all through. 

But even so it hasn’t much on the faster 
Ring dem bells. After a couple of swell 
choruses by Hampton’s vibraphone, we 
get another alto solo, this time by Johnny 
Hodges, and after all these years I still 
can’t make up my mind whether | like him. 
or Benny the more. 


Hodges is followed by two vocal choruses 
by Hampton, the second scat, and what 
Mr. Hampton may lack in voice he makes 
up for in personality and style. Cootie, 
who to my mind is still one of the greatest 
trumpet soloists in jazz then comes in to 
say his piece (and what a piece !) and then 
we get Sampson’s baritone before finishing 
up with three more choruses in all of which 
the irrepressible Mr. Hampton plays the 
most delectable music. 

In all there are about eleven choruses, and 
through each the rhythm team swings its 
way with real gusto. Bill Taylor’s bass is as 
solidly inspiring as ever and I have never 
heard Alan Reuss give more lift to a section. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface negligible. 

For students : Alto sax, sax team, trumpet, 
vibraphone, piano, guitar, bass, drums. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
##** Non-stop flight (Shaw) (OAo27230) 
(September 19338) 
*** Prosschai (Cahn, Chaplin) (v. by Tony 
Pastor) (OA032963) (March 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8925—3s.) 


027230—Shaw (c/) with Ronnie Perry, 
Henry Freeman, Tony Pastor, Geo. 
Koenig (reeds); Claude Bowen, Chuck 
Peterson, John Best (ipis) ; Russ Brown, 
Geo. Arus, Harry Rodgers (trmis) ; Les 
Burness (/) ; Al Avola (zg) : Sam Weiss 
(b) ; Cliff Leeman. 


032963—Shaw (cl) with Geo. Auld, 
Freeman, Pastor, Les Robinson (reeds) ; 
Bernie Privin, Peterson, Best (iis) ; 
Les Jenkins, Arus, Rodgers (érmbs) ; 
Bob Kitsis (p) ; Avola (zg); Weiss ()) ; 
Buddy Rich (ds). 


On performance Prosschai is worth another 
star. It is played with all the verve and 
swing for which the band has become 
renowned, but the number doesn’t seem 
to be too suitable for jazz. It’s based on a 
Russian folk song, and the lyric is not only 
rather feeble, but not too suitable for Tony 
Pastor. 


On the other hand, Shaw’s own Non-stop 
flight may not be the greatest jazz com- 
position ever written, but it’s good enough 
material for a swing combination and the 
band puts it over well. The rich full tone 
of the perfectly balanced saxophone section 
in the first chorus is worth hearing, so is the 
attack and precision of the brass. Two good 
tenor solos follow before Artie Shaw neatly 
leads himself into one of his immaculate 
clarinet choruses and then we get the 
ensemble finishing off the day in grand style. 
Buddy Rich may not have quite the inevit- 
able drive of Cliff Leeman, but he feeds the 
band well and the rhythm section is well up 
to the standard of the rest of the band. 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface neg- 
ligible. 

For Students: Clarinet, tenor sax, drums ; 
brass, saxophone and rhythm sections, 
ensemble. 
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Frankie Newton and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*** Romping (Mezzrow) (OA031465) 

*** Who (Harbach, Hammerstein Jnr., 

Kern) (OA031463) 
(H.M.V. B8972—3s.) 

Newton (ffi) with Milton ‘‘ Mezz” 
Mezzrow (cl); Pete Brown (alto sax) ; 
James P. Johnson (f); Albert Casey 
g): John Kirby ()) : Cozy Cole (ds). 


This combination was assembled, and its 
recordings supervised by Hugues Panassié, 
the French critic, during his recent visit to 
New York. 

I think Mr. Panassié might have done his 
part of the job better. Both records are 
curate’s eggs and much of what has gone 
wrong is just the things a capable supervisor 
would have looked to. 

For instance, various people are often 
out of tune in the ensembles, and if they 
couldn’t hear it, the supervisor should have. 
Then the horrible, watery (and also out of 
tune) instrument that quavers the melody 
of Who while Johnson plays his second piano 
chorus. This may (or may not) have 
sounded all right in the studio, but it’s pretty 
sickly on the record, and the supervisor 
should have realised this when he listened 
to the rehearsals through the monitor 
speaker in the recording room. 

However the records have their better 
aspects. James P. Johnson (goodness knows 
which James P. Johnson he may be—there 
are heaps of coloured pianists called Jimmie 
Johnson) is a swell performer whose music 
is as lucid as his touch is incisive. Then there 
is Albert Casey, whom we have heard (but 
not often enough) in Fats Waller’s records, 
taking solos on both sides, also Pete Brown. 
Even if Cozy is a bit noisy the rhythm section 
is swell and the records, both in pretty fast 
tempo, go with a zip. Mezz Mezzrow’s 
rather inadequate tone doesn’t do much to 
help the ensemble parts, but they are short 
(the records are mostly solos) and as he has 
only one short solo (in Rompin’) he doesn’t 
have much chance to do much damage. The 
drum solo is of course a pity, but presumably 
Mr. Panassié is one of those people who 
think such things are part of the game of 
jazz. After all you can’t expect everybody’s 
taste to be impeccable. 

Reproduction: Very good, except for 
occasional faulty balances. Surface 
negligible. 

For students : Piano, alto sax, guitar. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

** 4nd the angels sing (Mercer, Elman) 
(v. by Martha Tilton) (OA031875) 
(February 1939) 

*** Rose of Washington Square (Macdonald, 
Hanley) (OA035717) (April 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8926—3s.) 

Goodman (c/) with Jerry Jerome, 
Noni Bernardi, Arthur Rollini, H. 
Schertzer (reeds): Irving Goodman, 
Ziggy Elman, Gordon Griffin § (ipis) ; 
S. D. Ballard, Vernon Brown (irmbs) ; 
Jess Stacy (»); Ben Heller (zg); Harry 
Goodman (b) ; Buddy Schutz (ds). 


I am still trying to find out what Benny 
Goodman is driving at in this record of 
And the angels sing. 

The number, which has lately been the 
number one popular hit of America, is a 
sentimental ballad. (Personally, I don’t 
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think so much of it, but that is perhaps beside 
the point.) 

First of all we get the refrain sung by 
Martha Tilton. So far nothing out of the 
ordinary. But then for some reason or other 
we get a trumpet solo which sounds to me 
very like one of the Yiddisher dances I have 
heard played at Jewish weddings. What 
connection it may have with the song I no 
more know than I can see the appropriate- 
ness of the swing (sic.) chorus which finishes 
the record, unless it may be that Ziggy 
Elman, who composed the tune and prob- 
ably plays the solo in the record, is Jewish 
and decided to give the number a Jewish 
allusion. 

However, we get back to more under- 
standable things on the other side. Rose of 
Washington Square is at least given a straight- 
forward swing treatment, with no funny 
business to puzzle one, and as a perform- 
ance is well up to Goodman’s usual standard, 
even if it does not reach the heights of his 
last month’s Smoke House Rhythm or Topsy. 
There is a very pleasant solo by Stacy, a 
neat one by Benny himself, and the band 
has the finish, accuracy and ease that have 
always been among its features. 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface neg- 
ligible. 

For Students: Clarinet, piano, ensemble 
(in Rose of Washington Square). 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

** Dardanella (Bernard, Black) (OA 
41683) (1928) 

** Sugar (Maceo, Pinkard) (OA43118) 
(1929) 
(H.M.V. B8931—3s.) 

These are Nos. 3 and 4 in what H.M.V. 
are pleased to call their new “ Series of Jazz 
Classics.””’ To be quite candid I can’t quite 
see what there is in the records to make their 
belated release worth while, let alone in a 
new series at three shillings a disc. 

But fair’s fair. The records may be 
sadly dated as regards style, but they are 
not untuneful in their way. 

Both sides have choruses by Bix Beider- 
becke. As I have already written what many 
will probably think is more than enough 
about Bix in my review of the later mentioned 
Parlophone recordings of Frankie Trum- 
bauer and his orchestra, I don’t propose to 
stir up any more strife by adding to it here. 

Reproduction : Fair. Surface slight. 


PARLOPHONE 





ae Bailey and Her Oxford Greys 
(Am. , 
*** Arkansas blues (Lada, Williams) (v) 
(24230) 
Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra (Am.) 
**** St, Louis blues (Handy) (v) (23516) 
(Parlophone R2685—3s.) 


Acc. by Red Norvo (xyl) and 
John Kirby’s Orchestra: Kirby ()) 
with Russell Procope (alio); Buster 
Bailey (cl) ; Chas. Shavers (ipi) ; Billy 
Kyle (~) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

2423 30—Acc. by Mary Lou Williams 
( i) 5 ee Smith (zg); John Williams 

(6) ; Ed. Dougherty (ds): 

Somebody seems to have been experi- 
menting with Mildred Bailey’s recording. 
Apparently having realised that, while her 
closeness to the mike in St. Louis blues gave 
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her and the accompaniment a commendable 
clarity and brilliance, it also made Mildred 
sound a little strident, for Arkansas blues she 
has been placed further from the mike. The 
idea was a good one but it seems to have 
been overdone. The record lacks volume 
and the accompaniment has had to be put 
so far back to keep it under the voice that it 
not only sounds distant but has lost definition 
and become woolly. 

However, apart from this both records 
are good. Mildred herself is well up to form 
and in the St. Louis side there is a grand 
chorus by Red Norvo on his xylophone 
with the band. This little band of Kirby’s is 
the nuts. 

The accompaniment for Arkansas blues 
ought to have been swell also, but, as I have 
said, the recording has spoilt the effect. 

For students : Singing, piano, and (in S¢t. 
Louis blues only) clarinet, xylophone, bass, 
drums. Guitar in Arkansas blues. 


aren Johnson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N 
** A fler to-night (Johnson) (W24209) 
** Harlem woogie (Film : ‘* Policy King ”’) 
(v by Anna Robinson) (W24205) 
(Parlophone R2683—3s. ) 


Johnson (/) with Eugene Sedric (reeds) ; 
Henry Allen (tpi) ; J. C. Higginbotham 
(trmb) ; Albert Casey (zg); John Wil- 
liams ()) ; Sidney Catlett ( ds). 


On personnel this ought to have been a 
good band, but it just hasn’t come off. No 
one seems to have anything much to say 
for himself and whatever some of the 
artistes may still be as stylists, they don’t 
get any bouquets for tone. All round 
everything seems rather rough. 

After to-night is a slow melody. It shouted 
for a little polish. It doesn’t get much. 

Harlem woogie is faster and certainly a 
better number for the type of band. But 
after having started off fairly well it isn’t 
helped by the singing of a boisterous young 
lady whose racial characteristics are rather 
too much of a good thing. 

Reproduction : Rather rough. 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 
Am.N. 


* Shoemaker’s holiday (McKay) (24085) 
** You set me on fire (Colewell, Mac- 
Kinnan) (v by Dan Grissom) 
(24054) 
(Parlophone R26845—3s.) 
The regular combination (see The 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1939, p.30). 


Both titles strictly “‘ commercial.” Shoe- 
maker’s holiday comes in the category of 
descriptive music. Far from being on 
holiday, the shoemaker is heard working 
at his last. [ don’t think he’ll last much 
longer. 

Unfortunately the fire brigade must 
have arrived before the other side was 
recorded. They left things pretty wet. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface slight. 


Frankie Trumbauer and his Or- 
chestra (Am.) 
*I’m coming, Virginia (Heywood) (81083) 
(1927) 
**’Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Creamer, poral — (1927) 
(Parlophone R2687—3s.) 


Trumbauer (alio) with Doc Ryker 
(alto); Don Murray (cl); Bix Bieder- 
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becke (cornet); Bill Rank (irmb); Paul 
Mertz (~) ; Eddie Lang (zg) ; Chauncey 
Moorehouse (ds). 


The labels of these two re-issues (originally 
the same records were coupled on Parlo- 
phone R3361, released in 1927 or 1928) 
state “featuring Bix Beiderbecke and 
Arthur Schutt.”’ 

This would have been, shall we say for the 
sake of politeness, a little inapproriate even 
if Schutt had played in the band, because 
not only is there no piano solo in either 
performance, but one can barely hear a 
note of piano. But in fact the pianist wasn’t 
Arthur Schutt at all, it was Paul Mertz. 


However, all that is going to seem com- 
paratively insignificant by the next monkey- 
wrench I am about to throw into the works. 

Both records have prominent solos by 
Bix, and they are the last things I needed 
to convince me of the opinion I have been 
coming to for some time now—that Bix 
was one of the celebrities of the jazz world 
who were somewhat over-rated. 

(Another is Frankie Trumbauer, but we’ll 
leave him for the moment). 


I’m expecting a veritable avalanche of 
abuse to fall on my head for these remarks, 
none the less so because I have never 
concealed the fact that for many years Bix 
was one of the idols. But one learns with 
experience, and I’m one of those who are 
not afraid to confess when they discover 
they’ve been wrong. 


Let us consider what Bix had which 
gained him his renown. First of all he had, 
I readily admit, a gift for melody. Secondly, 
he had a most captivating tone. Thirdly, 
he played with a certainty of interpretation 
which made everything he did sound finished 
and convincing. 

But—and this is where we come to it— 
although his originality and phraseology 
gave him the reputation of being stylish as 
far as style went in those days, to-day he 
sounds definitely corny. 

Many will probably say that it is most 
unfair of me to condemn Bix’s music of 
yesterday on to-day’s standards because no 
one can say how Bix might have played 
had he still been alive. 

But I can see no justification for such a 
contention. Those artistes who were really 
good in those days sound just as good 
to-day. Eddie Lang’s music doesn’t seem 
corny now, nor does Louis Armstrong’s 
of the period, nor Frank Teschmaker’s, nor 
Bessie Smith’s, nor Hawkins’, nor that of 
many more I could mention. 

On the other hand Frankie Trumbauer’s 
—and this is where we come back to him— 
does ; and you have the answer : what does 
Trumbauer mean in jazz to-day ? 

No, Bix’s reputation has lived solely 
because he died at the height of his career. 
So might Trumbauer’s if he hadn’t lived to 
show just how far his understanding went, 
or didn’t go, according to your taste and 
appreciation. 

Well, there you have my feelings on the 
matter, and while I give Bix due credit for 
all he had, my idol is at last shattered by an 
appreciation of what he lacked. 

I don’t expect any majority to agree with 
me—yet ; but you can take my word for it 
that people with more knowledge and 
experience of jazz than I have are rapidly 
coming to my opinion, even if they are 
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rather scared of confessing it, and I put the 
finishing touch to my indiscretion by saying 
that in due course you'll come to think the 
same way. It’s only a matter of time. 
Anything more I say about these records 
must now be an anti-climax, but I ought to 
add that while Bix and Trumbauer at least 
give something to argue about, the others 
don’t even do that. Nobody means a thing, 
except Ed. Lang, and perhaps Chauncey 
Moorehouse for showing just how devoid of 
lift a drummer could be even in these days. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra— Because 
I love you (originally Vocalion S105 ; for 
personnel and review see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for October 1937, page 215) and 
My blue Heaven (originally Vocalion $79 ; 
for review see the GRAMOPHONE for May 
1937, page 530, for personnel see the 
GRAMOPHONE for March 1937, page 437; 
record No. B20449) are re-issued on 


Parlophone R2686. 


* * 


INDEX TO VOL. XVI 





Li 
—_ 


The index to Vol. XVI of ‘* The Gramo- 


phone’’ (Fune 1938 to May 1939) is 
now ready—price 2s. 6d. 

A special section is devoted to dance and 
swing music recordings. 


+ * 
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Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***T get along without you very well (Car- 


michael) (v by Judy Ellington) 
(OA031536) 
*** New moon and an old serenade (Silver, 


Block, Coslow) (v by Judy 
Ellington) (OA033905) 
(Regal - Zonophone MR3079— 


1s.6d.) 


It is a pity we cannot hear this band in 
rather brighter material. Both these 
numbers are sentimental ‘“‘ commercial ” 
ballads, and much of both is taken up with 
the vocal refrains. 


Nevertheless one hears more than enough 
of the band to realise what an excellent 
proposition it is. The richness of the 
saxophones and attack and tonal brilliance 
of the brass are on a par with Artie Shaw’s 
sections, and the precision and style of the 
whole combination leaves nothing to be 
desired. Charlie Barnet himself plays the 
short tenor solo on each side. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface slight. 


VOCALION 





Johnny Dodds and His Chicago Boys 


m.iN. 
***#* Wild man blues (Morton, Armstrong) 
(63189) (Jan. 1938) 
Sharkey’s New Orleans Boys (Am). 
**( Yes she do, no she don’t) I’m satisfied .~ 


my girl (De Rosi, Trent) (v 
aay Bonano) (60843) (March 


1936) 
(Vocalion S231—3s.) 
63189—Dodds (c/) with Charlie Shavers 
(tpt); Lillian Armstrong (pf); Teddy 
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Bunn (zg); John Kirby (4); O'Neil 
Spencer (ds, vocalist). 

In spite of adequate bits of solos by tenor, 
clarinet, trombone, piano and Sharkey’s 
trumpet, and a rhythm section that swings 
within the meaning of the act, musically 
Yes she do isn’t a record of any particular 
consequence, and its main attraction will 
almost certainly be the risque lyric of the 
frivolous, but not unamusing, little song. 

Wild man blues is, however a different 
proposition. A slowish, restrained sort of 
performance, it is in more serious vein. 
Johnny Dodds, one of the real old timers of 
jazz, relies for much of his effect on a very 
obvious vibrato, and I don’t like vibrato ; 
it always sounds corny to me, quite apart 
from the fact that from all aspects of music 
it is wrong. Nevertheless, Mr. Dodds has 
something that makes him worth listening to. 

But the strength of the record lies in what 
comes after Mr. Dodds’ contributions, that 
is to say the solos by Shavers and Teddy 
Bunn. 

Shavers plays up in the high register 
quietly with an ease that is an end in itself, 
but it is by no means the only one. His 
music has melody and rhythm. And the 
same may be said of Teddy Bunn, perhaps 
the grandest single-string guitarist since 
Eddie Lang. Any weakness there may be in 
the rhythm section due to Lil Harden’s 
piano is more than made up for by Kirby’s 
bass and Spencer’s drums. All round this is 
as pleasant a three minutes of relaxed 
musical swing as the supplements have 
given us this month. 

Reproduction: Rather dirty, due to 
somewhat rough surface. Surface hiss rather 
excessive. 

For students : 
drums. 


Trumpet, guitar, bass, 


Bob Howard and His Boys (Am.N.) 
*** Beale Street Mama (Turk, Robinson) 
(v) (64346) ; 
*** Keepin’ out of mischief (Waller, Razaf) 
(v) (64344) 
(Vocalion $233—3s.) 
Howard (vocalist) with Billy Kyle (>) ; 
Teddy Bunn (g) ; G. Haig Stephens ()) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds). 


Bob Howard means nothing in my young 
life one way or the other, but I’m recom- 
mending this record to you for the accom- 
panying orchestra. Billy Kyles’ piano keeps 
going with the most delightful little bits 
behind the singing, and in both titles that 
swell guitarist, Teddy Bunn, has a solo. So 
has Billy Kyle in Mischief. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface slight. 

For students : Piano, guitar. 


Herman Chitison (N., recorded in France) 

—Piano Solos 

*** Red Fill rag (Chitison) (1248 wpp) 

*** St, Louis blues (Handy) (1246 wpp) 

(Vocalion $232—3s.) 

Herman Chitison plays plenty of piano, 
and what he has to say he says with ease 
and fluency. But unfortunately he doesn’t 
seem to have anything much to say that is 
any more original than the way in which he 
says it. However, his music is tuneful and 
lucid and these records should go well with 
those who like to think they are listening to 
something advanced when actually it’s 
quite simple. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 874. 
Price 15 gns. 


Specification 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X65 valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KTW63 valve. 

A.F.C. Rectifier :— Marconi D63 valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi DH63, valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi KT 63, valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi Us50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—13.8-50 ; 195-580 ; 725-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 500-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Tuning, Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control and 
Provision for Pick-up and Low Impedance (3-5 ohms), 
Auxiliary Loudspeaker with cut-out Switch. 


Here is another receiver of the new Marconiphone range. 
Unlike the first of the new models (the 873, reviewed in the 
May issue), this 874 is equipped with modern refinements such 
as electric visual tuning indication and push-button tuning, to 
which is applied automatic frequency control. 

The various types of push-button systems have been described 
previously in these pages, the particular form applied to the 
874 being a combination of trimmer condenser and permeability 
methods. The former are incorporated in the aerial circuit 
and are substituted for the normal tuning condenser when the 
push-button unit is in use. The permeability tuned circuits are 
employed in the oscillator circuit only. Of particular interest 
is the fact that it has been found possible to apply automatic 
frequency control to the coil-tuned circuits, thereby ensuring 
adequate compensation tuning drift should this occur. Another 
feature of note is the uncommonly wide range of the individual 
circuits. 

There are twelve push-buttons in all. A white button to 
switch off the current, eight station selector buttons and three 
others for wavechange. Buttons 2 and 3 (reading from left to 
right) cover from 1,150-2,000 metres ; numbers 4, 5, 6 can be set 
to receive stations on wavelengths between 300-580 metres, and 
buttons 7, 8 and 9 have a range of from 195-310 metres. Each 
instrument is sent out with the buttons and their associated 
circuits adjusted to stations most likely to be of local interest. 
On our particular model the stations represented are : Droitwich, 
Radio Luxembourg, Radio Eireann, North Regional, London 
Regional, Midland Regional, Radio Normandie and British 
Nationals. Any one of the circuits, however, may be readjusted 
to stations of personal choice (within the prescribed wave-range 
limits) by following the simple instructions issued with each 
instrument. It is not a complicated process and does not entail 
the use of tools other than the non-metallic screw-driver which 
is part of the equipment. 

Wave change, when the push-button unit is in circuit, is 
automatic. The mains switch is coupled to the push-button unit 
in such a way that the depression of any button switches on the 
set. To change from push-button to manual tuning all one 
need do is press the appropriate waveband button. 

The tuning-in of stations by push-button is an extremely 
simple matter, and incidentally, it is instantaneous. That the 
system employed is accurate there is no doubt; at least that is 
our experience over a period of four or five weeks. Not once 
during that time, and repeated tests were made, did we find any 
discrepancy between the tuning point of a given station when the 
push-buttons were utilised and the correct tuning point as shown 
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*. . . those who occasionally like to scour the ether will find that the 
874 res onds admirably,”’ 


‘ 


by the ‘** Magic Eye’ when tuning was carried out maaually. 
And if one has any doubt about the efficacy of the A.F.C. circuit 
let him try deliberately mistuning one of the pre-set circuits. 
Within a comparatively wide range the A.F.C. will automatically 
adjust the circuit to the correct tuning point! 

The efficiency of the receiver, generally, is pretty high. We 
need not detail actual results here, but those who occasionally 
like to scour the ether will find that the 874 responds admirably. 
Moreover, the majority of stations are received with a minimum 
of interference and low background noise ; on the short-waves, 
particularly, is the low degree of background noticeable. Though 
the combination of the A.V.C. and the high magnification is not 
eTective in eliminating deep fading down here, it is completely 
successful in preserving continuity on the normal broadcast 
bands. 

Local station transmissions, naturally, provide the best guide 
to the instrument’s performance as a reproducer of music. In 
most cases recourse to the tone control will be necessary in order 
to reduce the intensity of the high notes. Litt!e attenuation is 
needed to curb this excess brilliance and this does not, at the 
same time, destroy the crispness and vitality of the reproduction 
as a whole. As volume is increased rather more attenuation is 
needed and at full volume there are signs of overloading, possibly 
due to the high magnification in the early stages. However, one 
seldom needs to use such an output in ordinary circumstances, 
and there is latitude in plenty between the normal and maximum 
volume settings. 

Apart from the push-button unit, there are only three controls : 
the “‘ volume ”’ and “‘ tone” knobs are arranged concentrically 
at the left-hand side of the cabinet and the manual tuning knob 
at the other side completes a symmetrical lay-out. 

Finally, it must be noted that although provision is made for 
the connection of a pick-up there are no arrangements for switch- 
ing one into circuit. When a pick-up is plugged in, it is necessary 
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to detune the radio side and when listening to radio the pick-up 
must be completely disconnected. Rather a disadvantage in 
what is otherwise an excellent receiver. 


The New Rothermel-Brush Pick-up, Studio Model. 
Price 6 gns. 


In the September 1937 issue we reviewed the Rothermel-Brush 
‘* Studio ” model pick-up. This, it may be remembered, was of 
the piezo-electric type, the cartridge being mounted on an 
exceptionally robust carrying arm provided with an adjustable 
weight for varying the pressure on the record. This carrying 
arm was perfectly straight. 

The model under review is also of the piezo-electric type, 
but unlike its predecessor, the forepart of the carrying arm is 
bent at an angle so as to reduce alignment errors to within three 
degrees at all parts of a twelve-inch record. The distance between 
the centre of the back pivot and the needle point is about twelve 
inches. The adjustment for varying the weight on the needle 
point is achieved in a similar manner as on the original model. 
The only difference is that now the weight is suspended instead 
of resting on top. The variations in pressure are between one 
and three ounces, the arm being graduated as a guide. 





Frequency in C.P.S. | Voltage Output 





8,500 
8,000 
73500 
7,000 
6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,600 | 
1,200 | 
1,000 
goo 
700 
600 | 
500 | 
400 | 
350 | 
300 
250 
200 
160 
100 
70 | 11.0 
50 | 12.2 
30 | 10.5 
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The crystals for this Studio model are specially selected, 
their chief characteristics being long range and smooth response ; 
and certainly our particular specimen fulfills these conditions. 
A glance through the accompanying table reveals that in addition 
the response at the extremes of the scale is exceptionally strong. 
Note, for example, the output of 0.6 volts at 8,500 c.p.s. ; this 
suggests that there will still be a useful voltage as high as 12,000 
c.p.s. Unfortunately with our equipment we are unable to 
measure the output at this frequency. The only peak in the 
table that attracts the eye is the rise in output between 3,000 
and 4,000 c.p.s. Fortunately, this is not of sufficient magnitude 
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to be too prominent aurally. At any rate, not until large 
volume levels are reached. It is significant of the design generally 
that the pick-up will track the large amplitude grooves of a 
30 c.p.s. record without showing signs of discomfort. 





‘* A most attractive instrument in every way ”’ 


As usual, the measurements given were taken with a valve 
voltmeter, H.M.V. Constant Frequency records, and Pyramid 
‘*“ Forty Minute” needles. The pick-up was shunted with a 
500,000 ohms volume control. 

The reproducing abilities of the pick-up are excellent. One 
notices especially the openness of massed strings and the live- 
liness of the treble generally. There is attack without undue 
brilliance, and definition throughout the range is splendid. 
Surface noise, though marked, is of fine grain and necessitates 
some form of treble attenuation either by electrical means or 
by the use of non-metallic needles, or both, for on many record- 
ings of the lighter type non-metallic needles alone do not always 
reduce the surface-noise-to-music ratio sufficiently. 

Needle buzz, even when playing heavily recorded discs, is 
particularly low. 

Mechanically, this Studio model is robust and extremely well 
finished. Substantial pivot bearings are used throughout and 
each are adjusted to precision standards so that all movements 
are free without being loose. 

A most attractive instrument in every way. 


The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Model S.U.G. 51. 
Price 114 gns. 
Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH/4B valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :— Mullard VP/4B valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :— Mullard TDD/4 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mullard Pen A/4 valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 195-565 ; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—65 watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Tuning, Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and 
Low Impedance (2-3 ohms), Auxiliary Loudspeaker with cut-out 
plug. 


Of the Bush instruments that have been produced in recent 
years this S.U.G.51 model just about represents the peak so far 
as value for money is concerned. It is not often that one comes 
across a console type radio receiver with such a specification at this 
comparatively low price level. 

Admittedly, the circuit is fairly conventional in design, but it 
possesses a relatively large power output, there is choice of three 
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wavebands, and manual or push-button tuning. The generous 
proportions of the cabinet provide a good baffle area and ade- 
quate breathing space for the loudspeaker. 

More than 50 per cent. of the available space is allotted to 
housing the loudspeaker. 

The effect of this arrangement is to increase the bass response 
and to minimise discoloration due to wood and cavity resonances. 
Actually this is the impression one gets from listening to the 
receiver ; there is no doubt about the extension of the lower 
register and it is not until volume levels approaching the maximum 
are reached that cabinet resonance becomes appreciable. At 
normal listening strength, and there is an ample margin between 
the two settings, discoloration is negligible. 

The most satisfactory balance of tone is achieved when the 
tone control is set to produce maximum high notes, and although 
most times this is productive of a clean, smooth type of reproduc- 
tion, there is little in hand to brighten a dull transmission. Once 
or twice, during our tests, we gained the impression that certain 
transmissions would have been improved had it been possible 
to extend the high note range a little further. 

The efficiency of the radio circuit ensures that the majority 
of worthwhile stations on the long and medium wavebands are 
receivable at good listening strength. Moreover mutual inter- 
ference is low and fading is almost non-existent. On the short 
waveband, of course, background noises are higher and fading more 
prevalent ; even so, many European and one or two American 
short-wave stations can be heard for long periods. And when 
reception conditions are good the range is extended considerably. 

The push-button system employed is of the pre-tuned type, as 
in previous Bush instruments. In all there are seven buttons : 
four for station selection and three for waveband switching. 
There is no “ Manual” button. Reversion to ordinary tuning 
from push-button tuning is made by pressing the appropriate 
waveband button. Conversely, the change over to automatic 
tuning is achieved by depressing the required station button. 
When the push-button unit is in use wavechange is automatic. 

The pretuned circuits on our model are set to receive Droit- 
wich and Radio Luxembourg on the long waveband, and London 
Regional and Nationals on the medium waveband. As in previous 
models facilities are provided for readjusting the circuits, within 
certain limits, to stations of personal choice. Full instructions for 
carrying out this comparatively simple operation are given with 
each instrument. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





A TELEVISION 


The television conference which was held at Broadcasting 
House on June 26th had, we believe, little to do with the technical 
problems of either transmission or distribution. 

It was one of those informal affairs for which Gerald Cock 
(the Director of Television) and his staff at Alexandra Palace 
are becoming noted. 

Viewers were invited to apply for admission to meet Mr. 

tock and members of the staff and, over a cup of tea, to air their 
views and generally discuss and criticise the television service. 
Sir Stephen Tallents, B.B.C. Controller of Public Relations, 
was in the chair. 

At the time of writing, we are unable to disclose the consensus 
of opinion expressed or the ultimate effect it may have on the 
television service, but we fully agree with the B.B.C. in thinking 
‘that this form of personal contact between television staff and 
representative viewers (they were limited to 150) is conducive 
‘to a thorough understanding of public taste. 

May it continue. 


. 
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“. . . this is productive of a clean, smooth type of reproduction . . . 


The illustration gives a pretty good idea of the clean lines of 
the cabinet, but you must take our word for it that the internal 
mechanical details are of a particularly high standard. 


CONFERENCE 


An “Astra’’ Radiogram 

From The Gramophone Exchange comes news of the first 
** Astra’ radiogram. In mechanical, as well as theoretical, 
design it is primarily a quality instrument. And judging by what 
we heard at a short preliminary demonstration it is more than 
likely to command much respect as a reproducer of both radio 
programmes and gramophone records. 

Naturally, it is a two-piece A.C. radiogram not dissimilar in 
design to the Astra Reproducer, with a large speaker of the high 
fidelity type mounted on a separate baffle. The radio and amplify- 
ing equipment is housed in a console type cabinet in which pro- 
vision is made for the storage of records. 

Briefly, a tuned radio frequency circuit is used embodying two 
high-frequency amplifiers, followed by a diode detector and a low 
frequency stage which is coupled to a 12-14 watt push-pull 
power stage. A milliameter is included to serve as a tuning 
indicator. 

The gramophone equipment comprises a Rothermel-Brush 
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piezo electric pick-up (de-luxe model) and an induction motor, 
though we understand that the instrument will also be available 
fitted with an automatic record changer. 

We shall have more to say about this Astra radiogram in a 
subsequent issue, probably August or September. In the mean- 
time those interested may hear it at 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


W.C.1. It costs 65 guineas. 


More Bush Models 


Continuing the Bush serial, ‘‘ Consoles, Triodes and Buttons ”’ 
from last month’s issue, two more instruments incorporating 
these features have been issued during the past month. These are 
the S.U.G.64 and the P.B.65. Both are receivers ; the former in 
a console cabinet and the latter in a table type cabinet. They 
cost 15 guineas and 12} guineas, respectively. 

The console is a six-valve (rectifier included) superhet contain- 
ing a four watt triode valve in the power stage. As in the P.B.63, 
noted last month, perhaps the most interesting feature to notice 
is that this stage is preceded by two low-frequency amplifying 
valves. Other points of particular interest to those who regard 
quality reproduction of primary importance are the inclusion of 
variable selectivity and an adjustable wavetrap to minimise 
whistles, etc. 

The P.B.65 is a de-luxe type table receiver which embodies 
all the features of the P.B.63 (triodes, push buttons, etc.) plus an 
additional position on the variable selectivity control, permitting 
an even wider frequency response in the treble ; a larger speaker, 
a radio-frequency stage preceding the frequency changer for 
short wave reception, and a visual tuning indicator. 


The new Bush 
radiogram, model 
R.G. 64, to be 


issued this month. 





During this month the new Bush A.C. radiogram will make its 
bow. In circuit design it follows closely the lines of the P.B.63 
receiver. The standard model (R.G.64) will cost 24 guineas and 
this, fitted with a larger speaker becomes the R.G.64G, costing 
26 guineas. Then there will be two D.C.-A.C. models, the 
D.A.C.63 and the standard R.G.63 D.C.-A.C., each costing 
27 guineas. All these radiograms will be available fitted with 
automatic record changers. This refinement adds 5 guineas to 
the above prices. 


Philips ‘‘ Moto ’’ Radio 

Apropos the note on the Philips car radio equipment published 
in the May issue, we are informed that although the present 
models will be continued unaltered in basic design several detail 
modifications have recently been effected. 

There are fourteen new features ; four are external, resulting 
in enhanced appearance and easier control ; five are theoretical, 
to improve reception and provide still more effective noise 
suppression and the remainder all contribute to facilitate fitting 
and servicing. 
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The prices remain unchanged, i.e., the single unit model, 
268V, costs 134 guineas and model 258V with separate loud- 


speaker costs 15$ guineas. Both are available for 6 and 12 volt 
operation. 


The Murphy ‘74”’ 


The ranks of the new Murphy range have been augmented 
still further during the past month by the “‘ 74 ” class of receivers. 
Of these, there are two: the A74, a table type receiver, and the 
A70(C, its counterpart in console form. 

Readers will remember the “‘ 50 ”’ class of last year. The new 
models are the natural descendants, and to quote the Murphy 
News **. . . quality is the receivers’ primary reason for existence.” 

The two new receivers are essentially alike in circuit design, 
though, in order to minimise the possibility of boom, due to the 
increased bass response, a special filter is incorporated in the 
console model. 

Unlike the “50” models the new instruments do not possess 
a radio-frequency stage preceding the frequency changer. Instead 
an extra intermediate frequency amplifier has been incorporated. 
Excluding the rectifier, five valves are used in the circuit which 
terminates in a five-watt power stage. 

Variable selectivity, the “‘ Television sound ’’ waveband, a visual 
tuning indicator, the alphabetical tuning scale and provision for 
a pick-up and an auxiliary loudspeaker are features common to 
both models. In addition, the optional push button units, the 
P80 and the RA8o, may be introduced into the “ 74s” in a 
similar manner as in the “‘ 70” and “‘ 72” models announced 
previously. 

The A74 costs £16, and the A74C costs £21. 


McMichael 


The first instruments of the McMichael 1939-40 class to make 
an appearance are two table receivers: model 391, an A.C. 
instrument costing £12 5s., and model 398, a battery set costing 
£11 5s. excluding batteries. The cabinet design of these is 
identical. The 391 is a superhet covering three wavebands and 
employs five valves (rectifier included) the power stage being a 
five-watt beam tetrode. Pick-up and extra loudspeaker sockets 
are fitted, and as an aid to better quality when receiving local 
station transmissions, the arrangement of the tone control includes 
variable selectivity. 

Variable selectivity is also one of the amenities included in the 
battery driven 398. This employs a similar circuit as the 391 
but here, of course, the output power is more limited. Still, 
considering that the total H.T. consumption of the 398 is only 
10 milliamperes, 860 milliwatts output is pretty good going. 

Just as these pages go to press we hear of two more new 
McMichael receivers: Model 390, a four valve A.C. superhet, 
costing £9 7s. 6d., and its battery operated equivalent, Model 399 
which costs £8 15s., excluding batteries. They are identical in 
appearance and have similar electrical characteristics. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
8 = C ig w Paris Exhibition 1937 








Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
Cromer oes THE B.C.N. COMPANY casyicn c6s8 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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SCHONBERG'’S “VERKLARTE NACHT” 


By F. G. 


T= first important work to come from the pen of Arnold 

Schénberg was the String Sextet, Op. 4, Verklarte Nacht 
(Transfigured or Resplendent Night), which was written during the 
summer of 1899. This, together with the symphonic poem, 
Pelléas et Mélisande— a recording of which is long overdue—and 
Gurre-Lieder (H.M.V., DB1769-82, now withdrawn) belongs to 
the composer’s first period, before he cast orthodoxy behind 
him and assumed the role of High Priest of Atonalism. 

To those acquainted with any of Schénberg’s later experi- 
ments (Pierrot Lunaire or the Orchestral Variations, for instance) 
the work under review will probably come as a surprise, for there 
is an entire absence of freakish writing. This symphonic poem 
for strings—for such it really is—bears strong traces of Wagnerian 
influence. Indeed, it may safely be assumed that without Tristan 
this piece would never have seen the light of day. Schénberg 
employs the same devices as Wagner, exploiting them almost to 
the limit. 

It may be remembered that the Spencer Dyke String Sextet 
recorded this work in its original form for the N.G.S. some 
years ago. Schénberg’s own adaptation for string orchestra— 
which to my mind is infinitely more effective—is available on 
four H.M.V. discs (DB2439-2442). The performance, by the 
string section of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, is highly commendable. 

Verklarte Nacht comes within the category of programme 
music, although it is not of the detailed type, such as, say, 
Strauss’s Don Quixote or Elgar’s Falstaff. It is based on a poem 
by Richard Dehmel, Weib und Welt (Woman and World), which 
prefaces the musical score. 

It describes a man and woman wandering in the pale moon- 
light through a bleak, desolate wood. The woman confesses that 
before she met her lover (for such the man is) she had sinned. 
Now that their lives have converged she realises her folly—it 
was sin against him and against herself. Her cup of bitterness is 
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full to overflowing. How can she atone for her past life ? They 
walk on. Presently her companion speaks. He will gladly share 
her burden ; and the joy that is coming to her will also be his. 
He shows her how the world has become transfigured in the 
moonlight. The pair embrace and continue their way through 
the now resplendent night. 

There are five natural divisions in the poem, and the music 
follows these, being in five connected movements. The first, 
third, and fifth depict the moonlit night and the emotions of the 
couple, while the second and fourth sections represent the utter- 
ances of the woman and the man; the woman’s griefstricken, 
the man’s tender and encouraging. 

At the start of the work, after the four deep notes, a reiterated 
phrase (the Woman’s Theme) is heard. A short viola figure, 
of but five notes, is the Man’s Theme. Side two brings another 
short theme, announced by ’cello. This is known as the Grief 
Theme, much use being made of it throughout the work. The 
theme is developed on this side, the ensuing music depicting the 
woman’s outlook on life, her despair and her hopes. To a tremolo 
accompaniment we hear (on side three) an impassioned version 
of the Grief Theme. This rises to a climax. The Man’s Theme 
is heard once more, closely followed by the Woman’s Theme, 
heavily stressed. On side four comes the end of her confession 
(ascending and descending arpeggios) and her regrets. After a 
bar’s silence, a quiet passage, recalling the setting of the scene, 
may be noted. The man’s confident voice is then heard (side 
five) encouraging her. This is a new theme with a tremolo 
accompaniment. On side six another theme, the Theme of 
Hope—“ very intimate and- warm ”’—is announced, a meta- 
morphosis of the Woman’s Theme forming a happy accompani- 
ment. On the seventh side the Woman’s Theme and the Man’s 
(second) Theme (first heard on side five) are to be heard in 
combination. This is the emotional climax of the work, which is 
brought to a conclusion by the apotheosis of the radiant night. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


By W. W. 


| howe is the time of the year when teachers are engaged upon 

those curious lists called school requisitions—lists which 
contain all the apparatus and equipment needed for next year’s 
work, but which (by the time they have been approved) are 
reduced on grounds of economy to about half their size. I have 
just completed my own requisition for new gramophone records, 
and at the moment the list is a long and exciting one. But I 
do not propose to say what records I have chosen until I know 
just how many of them I shall get. At the same time I would 
emphasize that in deciding on new additions, one is not only 
compelled to review present stocks, but one notices how certain 
records requisitioned on previous occasions have not proved to 
be as useful as was expected. 

It was in this way that I came across the album of the 
Coronation of H.M. King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
But for one disc, these records have not seen the light of day for 
over twelve months. But I have no regrets for purchasing this 
set: I continue to believe that it should be included in every 
school library of records, because it has an historic as well as a 
musical value. It would be interesting to know just how many 
schools possess these Coronation records. 

It seems to me that they have two distinct uses in educational 
work. They are brought out on those rare but important 
occasions when the whole Coronation service is heard (as part 
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of a course in modern history) ; and there are many opportunities 
when the musical parts of the service are introduced during 
lessons in musical appreciation. 

I suppose the one record which enjoyed considerable sales 
soon after its release was the stirring chorus, “‘ Zadok the Priest ”’ 
by Handel (H.M.V. RGs5). I know a number of people who 
invested in this record only. And yet it is by no means the only 
fine piece of music in the album, nor is it the only first recording. 
RG1, the anthem played when the King entered the Abbey, 
is equally stirring. It is Parry’s setting of Psalm 122, which has 
now been sung at three coronations. The “‘ Vivats” of the 
Westminster Scholars, which have been called a vocal fanfare, 
and which interrupt the course of the psalm, provide one of the 
most dramatic moments in music that I know. This is music 
suitable for any school. 

Among other records of coronation music, I recommend RG4, 
which contains William Byrd’s superb Creed, and the modal 
Veni Creator Spiritus, arranged by Dr. Bullock. ‘Then on side 16 
(RG8) appears Purcell’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,’’ and Dr. Dyson’s 
modern and thrilling anthem, “ O praise God in His Holiness ” 
which was specially written for the Coronation, and is (of course) 
the only recording of this work. Sides 26 (RG13) and 27 (RG14) 
we have Vaughan Williams’ Te Deum, also specially written for 
the occasion. The trumpet work is most inspiring, and although 
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the score is founded on traditional themes, I have not yet dis- 
covered their names and origins. The pity is that the two sides 
are on separate records, but this was inevitable. It may be 
some consolation to know that the second side of RG14 gives a 
simple but majestic setting of the National Anthem arranged by 
Walford Davies. ‘This is quite a useful record to have at hand for 
school ceremonials. 


When it is remembered that the musical part of the service was 
rendered by a choir of more than four hundred picked singers; 
an orchestra of sixty ; and twenty-three Kneller Hall trumpeters, 
then it will be obvious that these records are unique, and cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration when building up a school library. 
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It often happens that recordings of special events such as the 
Coronation are forgotten soon after the tumult and the shouting 
die down ; and yet it is because these events are worth remem- 
bering that the recordings are made. 


Finally, one should not overlook the fact that the last record 
in the album is not part of the Coronation Service, but the King’s 
message to the Empire, broadcast from Buckingham Palace on 
the evening of the ceremony. This is one of the few records that 
have been made of the King’s voice, and the speech is not only 
given in distinct and measured tones, but the effect is most 
realistic and inspiring. This is certainly an essential record in 
any school library. 





RECORDS FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


BY RUPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 


[T is by now fairly common knowledge that the U.S.S.R. has 

built for itself modern steel plants, underground railways and 
American type automobiles, but in spite of that the general 
unformulated impression in England seems to be that its culture 
is still far behind the times. So much so that many people, I 
believe, look on Russia vaguely as a sort of primitive state from 
which nothing but cave-drawings and folk tales can be expected. 
I do not suppose that the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE hold 
this view, but all the same I doubt whether many of them could 
give the names of more than two living Soviet authors. Now I 
come to think of it I doubt whether I could myself. 


The same applies on the whole to Soviet music. Most people 
know Mossolov’s Music of the Machines, and they will recognise, 
if they cannot pronounce, the name Shostakovitch. (Prokofieff, 
although he has now gone back to Russia, hardly counts.) These 
two composers have at least been represented in the concert 
hall in England, but I do not at the moment remember a per- 
formance of a single work by any other modern Russian composer. 
With such a scarcity of concert performances the obvious source 
for the seeker of knowledge would seem to be gramophone records. 
But apparently no one has had the curiosity to try and find out 
about them, for I gathered from the Trade Delegation of 
the U.S.S.R., when I went to see them, that I was the first 
person to have done anything so extraordinary. Perhaps 
it is not so much lack of curiosity as an extension of the 
general incredulity about Russian culture into an assumption 
that there are no records made there. As a matter of fact the 
State Record Factory made thousands of records in 1938 and 
still were nowhere near supplying the demand. It is, I am afraid, 
not altogether easy to get information about these records, but 
in the hope that the lack of curiosity among British gramophiles 
is only apparent, I propose to give a rough outline of what 
information is available. 


As it happens, though in the traditional arts Soviet culture is 
well advanced, its music has gone through some surprising 
gyrations in the maze of revolutionary development and has come 
out if anything further back than it started. This is very largely 
because music is a completely abstract art and therefore anyone 
who tries to make it digest ideological formulae will, however 
successful he may be with drama, poetry or even architecture, 
severely upset its internal economy. But it is even more due to 
a tendency, which showed itself at the beginning of this decade, 
towards restriction of current development in all the arts and 
return’ to’ traditional and classical forms (an idea of Lenin’s), 
In particular, art was to be made easy of access to the masses. 


This tendency was, so to speak, crystallised in 1932 by a 
decree of the Council of People’s Commissars dissolving all the 
** Leftist ’? organisations, which meant the official end of those 
composers who had, to put it very widely, believed in creating 
new forms for a new civilisation. Their view had been that the 
music of the past, apart from spontaneous folk-music, had only 
existed for the benefit of the bourgeoisie, and that such music 
could have no value for a new audience consisting of the whole 
proletariat. Officialdom, of course, still held to the opinion that 
music must be made available to the proletariat, and the Council’s 
decree merely betokened a change of opinion about the means 
to that end. It was considered, probably quite rightly, that the 
various limitations imposed on music by the Leftist organisations 
had been strangling its development, but the politicians promptly 
tightened the noose by stating that in future the first consideration 
was to be what was called “‘ Socialistic Realism.” 


It is hard to say exactly what this formula means in relation to 
music. Certainly the U.S.S.R. found it so difficult that four years 
later everybody was still arguing about it. The high spot of the 
argument came in January, 1936, with the famous Pravda article 
condemning Shostakovitch’s The Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. ‘This 
article was supposedly inspired by Stalin, whose favourite com- - 
poser is Tchaikovsky, and its grounds for disapproval were that 
the music was too modern (in the colloquial sense) and therefore 
too difficult for the ordinary people to understand and that the 
libretto was immoral in that it showed the ugliest sides of peasant 
life in a too naturalistic way. ‘“‘ Socialistic Realism ’? demanded 
that the processes of nature be leavened with a sprinkling of 
ideals. 


When politicians start imposing their wills on the arts, music, 
as one might expect, comes off worst. However, since 1936 things 
have been improving steadily and composers are gradually 
being allowed more freedom. Shostakovitch himself has been 
restored to favour and in fact had a Jazz Suite and a String 
Quartet performed at the 1938 Festival of Soviet Music. 


All this is necessary to explain the very slight attention paid 
by the State Gramophone Trust to contemporary Soviet music. 
Two years are, after all, a very short time and it is not surprising 
that there should be a comparative paucity of modern music 
which would be regarded as suitable for recording (and it must 
be remembered that what does exist is somewhat experimental). 
In addition the supply of records is, as I have said, still far short 
of the demand and it is therefore natural that the Directors of 
the Trust should concentrate on music which is certain to be 
popular.: : 
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This is however not altogether a loss to the interested foreigner, 
for it has resulted in there being available a large collection of 
Folk Music from all the various Republics of the Union, such as 
Daghestan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizstan, etc. One has only to 
realise how vast a country the U.S.S.R. is and how much its 
constituent peoples vary in race and culture to see the potentiali- 
ties of this collection. 


The greater part of the Soviet record production is apparently 
reserved for internal consumption and there is a list of only about 
350 records which are available for export. They are all 10-inch 
double-sided and their prices are amazingly cheap, ranging from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. net. The recording itself seems fairly consistent in 
the dozen or so that I have heard and is rather on the loud side. 
This is probably because there are as yet hardly any electric re- 
producers in Russia, and perhaps also because one gramophone 
very often has to do for quite a large community. The repro- 
duction is quite up to our own average standard, though the 
bass, on piano for instance, is a bit metallic. The upper register 
does not seem to extend very far but it is pleasantly clean and a 
chorus of voices comes out very well with hardly any of the 
ringing in the ears which used to be so common. 


The largest part of the list consists of the Folk Songs. 
There are 90 of these with an additional 15 of Tzigane music 
(very genuine) and 12 or so of Georgian music. The individual 
titles of these will not mean anything to most people. 


At the head of the list, as one might expect, come five records 
of speeches by Stalin, and one, which would be extremely inter- 
esting if one could understand it, by Lenin on the “‘ Meaning of 
Soviet Government.’’ Then there is of course a record of the 
Internationale, which was by the way composed by Pierre Degeyter 
as early as 1888, and which led to a bitter 18 years long quarrel 
between the composer and his brother over the question of 
authorship. In the same sort of category come records by a 
Cossack Choir of patriotically flavoured community songs. 
Several are about Stalin, one is about Voroshilov, the Red Army 
Chief, and one is called ‘‘ If War Comes To-morrow.”’ 


There are a number of rather attractive children’s fairy stories 
sung in dramatic style by child soloists and choir. ‘“ Little Red 
Riding Hood ”’ is effectively produced, with onomatopoeic noises 
and such gusto that the story can easily be followed. And there 
is a section of dance music whose interest is more historical than 
anything else, for it is very simple, with four-square rhythms and 
practically no syncopation. It goes at a fast jog-trot rather like 
war-time jazz and is, I suppose, real modern folk dance music, 
in contradistinction to the bastard mixture of negro purity and 
bourgeois degeneracy which we make do with in the capitalist 
states. 


> 


‘Tea music ”’ is well represented, with just the same things 
as we have over here. And the same can be said of light opera. 
They have the usual overtures to and airs from things like the 
Count of Luxembourg, including an opera by Johann Strauss, whose 
title I gathered from my kind interpreter, after some faintly 
alarming dumb-show with hands flittering round my head, was 
the “* Flying Mouse.” 


The choice of classical music is also on the whole conventional, 
though there is a good proportion of the established Russians. 
For example, the State Orchestra, conducted by a M. Orloff, 
play Glinka’s Jota Aragonese on three sides, with the Dance from 
Russlan and Ludmilla on the fourth, and on another record they 
do the famous Hopak from the Fair at Sorotchinski and an unspeci- 
fied Russian Dance of Tchaikovsky’s. There is some Chopin 
played by Jacob Sak (from Brussels, I am informed) and Borodin’s 
Second Quartet complete on five records ; and, of course, various 
snippet arrangements for violin or ’cello of Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances and such like. The only major classical work is Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony played on four records by the State Orchestra and 
conducted by Honoured Artist of the R.S.F.S.R. Gauk. Before 
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going on to the first recordings it is worth mentioning a record of 
the Introduction Act IV, Scene 2, of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Tale of 
Tsar Saltana. The only previous version of this is now withdrawn. 


There are a number of songs, most of them first recordings, by 
the older Russian composers such as Dargomwijsky and Balakirev, 
and one or two attractive ones by Alabiev, generally known only 
by his Russian Nightingale Song. The soprano soloist in the majority 
of these is People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. V. Barsova, who has a 
really beautiful voice with a great range and clear quality. She 
earns a very high salary and has been given the Order of Lenin, 
which is a sort of Russian O.M. I was very struck by her record 
of Alabiev’s ‘‘ Bolero”? coupled with the “‘ Nightingale,” by a 
composer called Kun, of whom I could not obtain any details. 
The only contemporary composer represented in the song section 
is Khrennikov (born 1913) whose First Symphony was given its 
premiere in Moscow in 1935. 


The operatic records, except for some Smetana and Dvorak, 
are all Russian. The most interesting “ classical’’ ones are 
Sobakin’s Aria from the Tsar’s Bride, Martha’s Divination from 
Khovantschina, choruses from the 4th Act of the Snow Maiden and 
from the 2nd Act of Russalka, and an aria, which was translated 
to me as “ Fields, Fields,’ from Russlan and Ludmilla. ‘There 
are also a couple of records from the two operas which are at the 
moment the big successes in the Soviet Union, smiled on by the 
public and the politicians alike. These are by Ivan Dzerjinsky 
(born 1909) and are based on Sholohov’s novels Quiet Flows the 
Don and Virgin Soil Upturned, both of which have been published 
in England. On one record there are a Cossack song from Virgin 
Soil Upturned and a chorus with baritone declamation, “‘ From 
End to End ”’ from Quiet Flows the Don, sung by the State Choir 
with Orchestra and with, as soloists, People’s Artists Kinichoh 
and Belinak. This last is extremely effective and is performed with 
a fine vigour. The other record also contains choruses: one from 
the 7th Scene of Quiet Flows the Don, and the other, very attractive, 
“In the Garden Grow Raspberries,” from the 1st Scene. This 
opera, the first of the two, was produced in 1935, only a few 
months before the fuss over The Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, but the 
directness and simplicity of its writing preserved it from danger 
of any similar condemnation. Virgin Soil Upturned is, of course, 
written in essentially the same style. 


The only other records of any interest are orchestral. One is 
of an item called ‘“‘ Apples,”’ from the ballet Red Poppies by Gliére. 
Another is a snippet record of the 3rd movement (probably cut) 
from Miaskovsky’s Fifth Symphony with the 2nd movement of 
Shostakovitch’s First on the back. Miaskovsky is, however, 
done proud with a version (supposedly complete) on two records 
of his Eighteenth Symphony, played by the same orchestra and 
conductor as in the Beethoven Fifth. I was under the impression 
that he had only got as far as No. 17, but he evidently goes too 
quick for me. 


According to Kurt London’s Seven Soviet Arts (Faber & Faber), 
which I recommend to anyone wanting fuller information about 
Russian music up to the beginning of 1937, there were in 1936 
a few records of music by Shostakovitch, Knipper, Polovinkin and 
Prokofiev which do not appear in the list I have seen. If they still 
exist they must be among those not released for export. I have 
been unable to find out whether the restrictions on these records 
are likely to be altered or relaxed. In any case the Soviet Trade 
Delegation in London has only one list (in Russian) of records 
available here, which naturally they will not part with. 


In this short article it is obviously impossible to print the list 
complete, but if sufficient people were interested it would pro- 
bably be worth the while of the Trade Delegation to get a few 
copies made, perhaps even in English. At the moment I do not 
feel justified in suggesting this to them myself, since for all I know 
it might be a complete waste of time. If therefore there is anybody 
who would seriously like to know more, evidence of their interest 
would obviously be very useful, and I would be glad if they 
would help to provide it by sending a postcard to me at THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, W.1. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


By CARL L. BRUUN (Sweden) 


GeveERAL times electrical recordings—and some acoustical 
ones still in the catalogues—from Verdi’s operas have been dealt 
with in this journal (vide articles by Mr. Mowl—January 1937, 
by Mr. Godefroy—April and July 1937, January and April 1938, 
to quote only articles appearing during the last two years), but 
the composer’s recorded work has not been discussed from col- 
lectors’ point of view. I will pick out a few favourites from my 
small collection of records from Verdi’s operas—just above 300 
recordings—and if I can give my readers some idea of the pleasure 
they give me every time I play them, I shall be very happy indeed. 
I will not pretend that any of the records mentioned below 
(perhaps with a few—very few—exceptions) are any special 
rarities (some of them are still listed in current catalogues), 
nor that most of the arias are not very much-recorded things, but 
although I have always preferred to get recordings of more un- 
familiar tunes it cannot be helped that a collector mainly acquiring 
records from a certain composer’s works accumulates many 
duplicates of his most popular tunes. Nor have I tried to give 
any information about records still available in different cata- 
logues, but which I do not possess, as I felt that they fell outside 
the limits which I have drawn up for this article. 

I will run through, in chronological order, the operas by Verdi 
from which I possess excerpts recorded during the “ collectors’ 
period,’ or else by singers important or interesting from the 
collectors’ point of view. I purposely leave out the different 
versions of operas which exist under the same title (e.g., Macbeth, 
La Forza del Destino, Simone Boccanegra, Don Carlos) as it 
has been impossible to ascertain from which of the versions the 
recordings in question are derived. Where no make of record is 
mentioned, it is G. & T. or H.M.V. 

From Verdi’s four earliest operas, Rochester (1836 or 37—never 
printed), Oberto, Conte di S. Bonifacio (1839), Un giorno di 
Regno—or I] Finto Stanislao (1840)—and Nabucco—or Nabuco- 
donosor (1842)—I have not been able to trace any “‘historical’’ 
recordings, except of one aria from the last-mentioned opera, 
** Del futuro nel bujo discerno,”’ excellently sung by Mardones 
on an old Columbia Tricolor. These four operas do not seem to 
have been popular with the recording companies at any time. 

That might be said also of the fifth opera, I Lombardi alla 
Prima Crocciata (1843), from which there seems to be a few 
excerpts recorded, only one of which I have, the terzetto, “‘ Qual 
volutta trascorrere,” gloriously sung by Caruso, Alda, and 
Journet on 2-054029. In my opinion this disc is much superior 
to the electrical one by Gigli, Rethberg, and Pinza (DB1506). 
The latter record, however, includes the short recitative and the 
violin solo before the terzetto. 

The next opera, somewhat better represented on records—I 
believe there even is a complete recording—is Ernani (1844). 
The principal soprano solo, ‘* Ernani, involami,” I have sung by 
Hempel on 053265, and by Kurz on 053254. There is little 
difference between them, both have the recitative “‘ Surta é la 
notte,” but if I should have to choose, I think I would prefer 
Kurz. Of the equally famous basso aria “‘ Infelice ’’ I possess 
several recordings, among them Chaliapine’s fine rendering on 
052389, and also a record in Swedish by Andrésen, a withdrawn 
acoustical disc (Z125). The Chaliapine is included in Cat. No. 2. 
In the third act is the grand ensemble ‘‘ O sommo Carlo,” sung 
by Battistini, Sillich, Corsi and Colazza on 054107. It is 
very finely sung ; its musical as well as its historical value is 
undisputable. On several other records from this opera, e.g., 


- **O dei verd’ anni miei’”’ (052141) Battistini gives an exposition 


of bel-canto in the true sense of the word. Finally Ican mention a 
curious record : a sapphire-cut Pathé with “‘Solingo errante misero”’ 
and “‘ Come rugiada al cespite”’ sung by an anonymous tenor. 
From the seventh opera, “ I due Foscari’”’ (also 1844), I have 
one record only, “‘O vecchio cor che batti,’ sung by Amato 


on 2-052079. There are, by the way, very few records from this 
opera, old or new. The same thing applies to the next three 
operas, ‘‘ Giovanna,” ‘‘ D’Arco, Alzira”’ (both 1845), and 
** Attila”? (1846), from which I have not been able to trace a 
single recording, except three electrical ones, the overture to 
Giovanna in two renderings, and the terzetto “‘ Te sol quest’ 
anima ”’ from “ Attila,’’ sung by Gigli, Rethberg, and Pinza 
on the reverse of the Lombardi record (DB1506). 

** Macbeth ” (1847) is also sparingly recorded. Among the 
few discs I have I would like to mention Andrésen’s rendering 
in Swedish of an aria, presumably “ Pieta, rispetto, amore’, 
on the reverse of his “‘ Infelice ’’ (Z125). And, of course, Caruso’s 
marvellous “‘ Ah, la paterna mano” (2-052112). It is still in 
the English catalogue as DB118. Note that DB118 and Victor 
6014 have different couplings (‘‘ Cavalleria’? and ‘“‘ Don 
Sebastiano ”’, respectively). I have them both, but prefer Victor 
because of its slightly less noisy surface. 

From ‘I Masnadieri’’ (1847) I must confess that I do not 
possess a single record, nor have I been able to trace more than 
one, dating from 1903 (“‘ H.R.” p. 165). Nor is there to my 
knowledge any recordings of excerpts from ‘‘ Gerusalemme ” 
(1847—a revised version of “‘ I Lombardi ”’), or from “‘ Il Corsaro” 
(1848), and one only, the overture, from ‘“‘ La battaglia di 
Legnano”’ (1849), an electrical record (Italian Columbia, I 
believe). This, and also the ‘‘ Giovanna ’”’ overture, I have only 
heard once, over the wireless. From ‘‘ Luisa Miller” (also 
1849) two tenor arias only seem to have been recorded during 
the old days; one of these arias I have on a giant 14 inch 
sapphire-cut Pathé by Giorgini. It is “‘ Quando le sere’’, from 
Act II, and I have the same aria also in Pertile’s rendering 
(DBr111, electrical). He produces some good singing, but the 
aria as such leaves me fairly cold. 

“*Stifellio”’ (1850) is to my knowledge absolutely innocent of 
records. This does certainly not apply to the three next operas, 
the famous triplets ‘‘ Rigoletto’ (1851), ‘‘ Il Trovatore,”’ and 
“La Traviata ” (both 1853). I will not attempt to give a list of 
the many recordings of *‘ La donna é mobile,” “‘ Di quella pira”’, 
“Sempre libera”, etc. which with the years have gathered on 
my record shelves, but only mention a few outstanding perform- 
ances of excerpts from these three much-recorded operas. Among 
my “ Rigoletto ’’ records I am lucky enough to have Boronat’s 
exquisite “Caro nome ”’ (53348) which in my opinion has not 
been equalled by any of the many renderings of this aria that 
I have heard, not even by Michailova’s, which before I had 
Boronat I regarded as the ‘‘ Caro nome.’? Of my recordings of 
the ever green ‘“ La donna” I will mention de Lucia’s (52411), 
partly on account of its rarity, and partly because it is to my mind 
a very curious and not altogether pleasing performance. Then 
Caruso’s recording of this aria (52065), from his American 
batch of Feb. ’04, gives me more pleasure to listen to. Among 
the few tenors spurning the cadenza is Bonci (Fonotipia 39081). 
In this opera the lovely duets, among them “ Piangi fanciulla,” 
of which I have a glorious performance by Galvany and Ruffo 
on 054100, and “‘ Si vendetta ” (Rizzini and Mimolfi on 54271), 
have to be mentioned. In 54271 the short part of the old count 
Monterone is left out, but in the recording by Molinari and 
di Veroli (Italian Columbia D5758, electrical) it is sung by an 
anonymous voice. The love-duet, “‘ E il sol dell’ anima ”’ I have 
in some renderings, e.g. by Nielsen and Constantino on 054164, 
and by Farrar and Jérn on 54311, both quite pleasant records, 
though in both of them the short cadenza is cut, as in all recordings 
of this duet which I have heard. If choosing among my recordings 
of “ Bella figlia,” I think I would hand the prize to Caruso, 
Galli-Curci, Perini, and de Luca (2-054066). A very impressive 
record is “Signor! Va! Non ho niente” by Granforte and 
Zaccarini (DB1475, electrical). 
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From “ Il Trovatore ”’ I will only pick out a few recordings 
that are perhaps not so widely known. “ Deserto sulla terra ”’ 
sung by the Danish tenor Cornelius (2-82540) is interesting so 
far as it seems to be his only Verdi record. I have this aria also 
by the Swedish tenor Odmann, whose records, although he made 
quite a number, always create some sensation among Swedish 
collectors whenever they turn up. It is a Favorite Record 
(1-85007), coupled with the “ Siciliana’”’ from ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”’ Of the much-recorded “ Il balen del suo sorriso ”’ 
I think that one of the best recordings is Forsell’s (82734), 
which surpasses even Ruffo’s (2-52528). Forsell, by the way, 
is called “‘ Danish tenor” on the label of my G. & T. copy! 
Among the multitudinous recordings of ‘‘ Di quella pira ” one is 
outstanding and unrivalled: Caruso’s (2-52489), with 
Tamagno’s (52678) as a good second. It is understandable 
but still sad that none of my many Manricos can resist the 
temptation of the high C, instead of singing the stretta as Verdi 
wrote it. Also of the “‘ Miserere ”’ I have many renderings, but to 
me the most interesting one is an early Swedish record by 
Lennartsson and Hesse (084009). It is also sung as a solo (!) 
by Herold on a sapphire-cut Pathé. Of the Caruso and Homer 
record of “‘ Ai nostri monti”’ I have it from a reliable source that 
two versions should have existed, only one of which has survived 
(DM112). According to my informant the two versions had the 
same catalogue and even matrix numbers, but what made the 
difference was that in the recording that survived as DM112 
Caruso takes a top note at the end, whereas in the other and 
rarer one he goes down. To my intense satisfaction I have found 
that my copy is the “ going-down” version (054198). By the 
way, according to the score he should go down. 


The last opera of the three, ‘“ La Traviata,’ and especially 
the first act, contains what is perhaps the loveliest music Verdi 
ever wrote. It is a matter of taste, naturally, but to my opinion 
this act can be compared only to the last act of ‘“‘ Aida.” The 
climax in this music, “‘ Un di felice, eterea,” I have i.a. by 
Michailova and Davidoff singing in Russian on 24389. It is 
a glorious rendering of a glorious tune. The finale ‘‘ Ah, fors’ é 
lui” and ‘‘ Sempre libera ” is on account of its length seldom or 
never recorded in full. I have, however, managed to piece most 
of it together on the following records: ‘“ Ah, fors’ é lui”’— 
Galli-Curci (DB257, withdrawn) ; “ Follie, follie ”—the first 
inch or so of Hempel (053262) ; “‘ Sempre libera ”—Dietrich 
and Jérn (044013). The last-mentioned record is not sung in 
the original language, however. I have also Boronat’s record 
(53346), labelled “‘ Valse de Traviata.”’ She starts with ‘‘ Sempre 
libera,” then goes back to “ Follie”? and starts again with 
““ Sempre libera,” now giving a more complete, or perhaps I 
should say less incomplete, version of it, all on a 10 inch record ! 
Here, as is mostly the case, the tenor’s part is left out. Of the music 
in the first act another striking feature is the Brindisi, of which 
Beyle has made a funny record (3-32198, not in ““H.R.”). It 
is arranged as a tenor solo with trombone obbligato! He sings 
the soprano part, leaving the tenor’s part, the chorus, and most 
of the orchestra, to the trombone. In that way Grand Opera 
was recorded in the good old days! The aria of Germont senior 
in the second act, “‘ Di Provenza il mar, il suol,’”? never was one 
of my favourites, but I have to admit that both Rufffo (2-52529) 
and Forsell (82997) give samples of good singing. Of the grand 
finale to this act (of course at the Stockholm Opera it is divided 
into two acts) Landouzy and company make splendid work on 
Odeon de Luxe 56146. In ‘“‘ Addio del passato’’ Michailova 
is again my favourite (2-23065). She sings that too in Russian, 
possibly due to the fact that it was customary (and I believe even 
commanded) at the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg to sing 
all operas in that language. Arnoldsson (53631) also sings it 
beautifully. The love-duet in this act, ‘‘ Parigi, o cara, noi 
lasceremo,” is recorded on an early Scandinavian disc by Herold 
and Ulrich (084006). Records by this soprano do not turn up 
very often, so I am glad to have it. 


Then we come again to three sparsely recorded operas, “‘ I 
Vespri Siciliani’’ (1855), “‘ Simone Boccanegra”’ (1857), and 
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** Aroldo” (also 1857—a revised version of “‘ Stiffelio”’). From 
the Vespri there are some old records to be had, but I have to 
confess that I do not have any, only a couple of electrical ones. 
The same applies to ‘ Simone,” from which opera I have only 
a modern record. 

From “ Un ballo in Maschera”’ (1859) there are many more 
records to choose. I will mention only a few: Battistini’s 
fine rendering of “ Alla vita che t’arride”’ (052142), of which 
aria I also have recordings by some old Swedes, and the grand 
ensembles by Caruso, Hempel a.o. on DM103 (still available). 
Also ‘‘Saper vorreste”? by Serafina Scalfaro (054420), 
interesting on account of its being followed by the scene between 
Oscar and Renato, of which scene it is the only record ever made. 
Renato is sung by Paolo Ferretti. 

The next opera, “ La forza del destino” (1862), is very well 
represented on discs, both ancient and modern. Of the former 
I have unfortunately very few, but I should like to mention one 
of the finest duet records ever made, ‘‘ Solenne in quest’ ora ”’ 
by Caruso and Scotti (054070), and Boninsegna’s glorious 
“* Pace mio Dio ”’ (sapphire-cut Pathé). Of the same aria I have 
a test pressing, never issued, by the Swedish soprano Greta 
Séderman. , 

Five years later (1867) ‘‘ Don Carlos’? was produced. It also 
belongs to the comparatively sparsely recorded operas. I have 
Chaliapine’s impressive “‘ Dormird sol” (052292) and also 
some withdrawn excerpts in Swedish, e.g. “‘O Carlo ascolta.” 
A little-recorded excerpt is ‘Io V’ho perduta,” here sung by 
de Muro on 052429. I see that it has just been re-issued by 
H.R.S. in America. 

The composer’s last three operas, “ Aida” (1871), “‘ Otello” 
(1887), and “ Falstaff’? (1892) are much recorded. There are 
even (as is the case with several other Verdi operas) “‘ complete * 
recordings of all three made by various companies. I will, 
however, keep to the old recordings I possess of excerpts from the 
operas. To begin with ‘“ Aida,” a very interesting record is 
“O patria mia” by the famous Norwegian-Swedish soprano 
Lyckseth-Schjerven on a sapphire-cut Pathé ; it is one of the 
best recordings of this aria I have heard. Another interesting 
disc by the same soprano and Forsell is ‘‘ Su dunque ”’ (or more 
correctly “A te grave cagion’’), from the third act, which I 
mentioned in “ C.C. ” of September, 1937. It is a curious record, 
with a cut of not less than 126 bars ; what remains of the duet on 
the record is then 43 bars ! Of my many “ Celeste Aida ”’ records 
I would choose Herold’s (082020), not because he is the best 
Rhadames I have heard—he is not—but because he is the only 
Rhadames I have heard who sings the end of this aria morendo, 
as it is written. The “‘ Nile duet ” I have, sung by Boninsegna 
and Valls (054044). It is sadly abbreviated, but contains some 
immensely beautiful singing. One of the favourite records in 
my whole collection is the first part of the love-in-death scene 
sung by Caruso and Gadski. The second part, “O terra 
addio,”’ is seriously cut (2-054005-6). Both parts of the grand 
duet between Rhadames and Amneris, by Caruso and Homer, 
are coupled on Victor 8012. In Europe they go on two different 
discs, “‘ Gia i sacerdoti ”’ coupled with ‘‘ Celeste Aida ’”’ (DK115) 
and ‘‘ Aida a me togliesti”’ (really beginning ‘‘ Misero appien 
mi festi’’?) coupled with “‘ Dio che nell’ alma” from “ Don 
Carlos,” a duet with Scotti (DM111). I find it more satisfactory, 
however, to have both parts on the same disc. 


It is impossible to write about “‘ Otello’ without mentioning 
Tamagno. His marvellous renderings of ‘‘ Esultate’’ (52673), 
“Ora e per sempre ”’ (52675), and “ Morte d’Otello”’ (52674) 
I suppose are too well known to need comments here. I admire 
the final pp note in the latter, but cannot help feeling that the 
death-rattle at the end is a somewhat unsuccessful attempt to 
create “‘atmosphere.”’ Another good record of the ‘ Morte ”’ 
is that by Urlus (042312). It is sung in German, somewhat 
more complete than Tamagno’s record, and also taken at a 
slower tempo. Urlus has a 12-inch record at his disposal, while 
Tamagno only has a 10-inch one. (The latter singer’s 12 inch 
** Otello” records—o52068, 052101, and 052102—I have never 
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heard.) Of my Desdemonas, Rethberg is in my opinion the 
best one (“ Salce”’ and “‘ Ave Maria” on DB1517, electrical). 
Maurel ought also to be mentioned in connection with Otello, 
of course, I have heard his ‘‘ Dream” on IRCC, but I think 
that I prefer the rendering given by Baklanoff on DB584 
(withdrawn). 

From “ Falstaff’? Maurel has also, as is well known, made a 
record of “‘ Quand’ ero paggio.”’ I wonder, however, if it is 
altogether justifiable to tear the arietta (really part of a duet) 
out of its proper surroundings, and moreover repeat it three 
times, the last time in a different language. But as the part was 
written specially for Maurel, he ought to know best... . 
Another interesting disc from “ Falstaff’? is Scotti’s ‘“‘ L’onore, 
ladri’’ (2-052002), later on re-pressed by IRCC. 

With “ Falstaff,” Verdi’s last opera, I finish my roaming 
through my collection of the composer’s recorded works. I have 
kept to the operas—although a critic after a recent performance 
of the “Requiem Mass” in Stockholm said that this work 
was Verdi’s best opera by far—and I am afraid that I have 
mentioned far too many discs of minor interest, and omitted 
far too many real “ collectors’ records.”” My only excuse is that 
I have written almost exclusively about the records which I 
myself like best (not so much for egoistical reasons as to save 
space), and that I have tried to avoid this article becoming a 
mere catalogue of records. 

Recently some quite interesting records have turned up here 
in Sweden, among them two 7-inch G. & T.’s with Swedish 
folk songs by the Swedish baritone Carl Fredrik Lundquist, 
known to opera-goers of the older generation as ‘“ Lunkan.” 
He was born in 1841 and at first was a member of the chorus at 
the Stockholm Opera. His powerful voice soon made him a 
soloist, and his debut took place in 1869. Since then he was 
engaged from 1869 to 1904. During this long time he created 
several réles in Sweden, among them Amonasro, Falstaff, Wolfram 
and Sachs. His most famous part was Sachs. He also appeared 
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at concerts in many places in Sweden, and toured extensively 
through Europe. He retired from the stage in 1904 and died 
in 1920. He was famous not only for his voice, but also for his 
eloquentia corporis, and it is said that when he played Valentin in 
** Faust ’’ and had to fall in the duel, a chair was brought on to 
the stage. He sank slowly down on the chair and from there he 
slid carefully down on the stage, where at last he expired! 
Another very welcome addition to my collection is a record by 
Carolina Ostberg, a 10-inch Lyrophon with a Swedish song. 
As I mentioned in my last ‘‘ C.C.” she made records exclusively 
for that company. This is the second disc by her ever having 
turned up, the other one being “‘ Non so pit.”” She played a 
very important part in Swedish operatic history, being the 
immediate successor of Christina Nilsson, taking over her rdéles 
when she retired from the stage. In this connection I have to 
apologise for a glaring omission in my last “‘ C.C.”” I mentioned 
that Ostberg had been a member of a touring company in the 
’eighties. This was true, but a touring company performing the 
Ring everywhere in Europe as early as that must have been some- 
thing special, and on closer inspection it also turned out to be 
Angelo Neumann’s ensemble, where she sang i.a. Sieglinde. 

Then the first steel-needle record by Liva Edstrém, the 
great contralto, ever being found in Sweden was in the same 
batch as the two Lundquist records. She too sings a Swedish 
song, also on a 7-inch G. & T. It is remarkable—and proof of 
“the general cussedness of things ’—that when the frightfully 
rare records by these veterans once do turn up they are sure to. 
contain either downright tripe or in any case uninteresting things, 
although we know from contemporary catalogues that they have 
recorded operatic excerpts. How many copies of the newly- 
found Ostberg song—a trifling country dance tune— would 
I not gladly exchange for her ‘‘ Dich teure Halle,” for instance ! 
One is almost forced to believe that these singers’ operatic records. 
never sold, or else that they are long since played to pieces and 
consigned to various dustbins all over the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 

10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 

or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Youth Makes a Bow 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Compton Mackenzie, in his June Editorial, told us that his 
chief pleasure in THE GRAMOPHONE was the lively support for 
it which comes to him from young people, and from the criticism 
he receives from them. 

I have often criticised Mr. Mackenzie’s views, and quite 
recently he devoted a large part of an Editorial to a letter I 
wrote him, and which was signed by four other young people. 
He called us ‘*‘ The Furious Five,’’ not without some reason, 
though personally I have never been driven to fury by any view 
that Mr. Mackenzie has held. I know too much about him and 
have read far too many of his novels to allow myself to forget that 
he has a most disconcerting habit of being right. In this particular 
connection, though, I think that he was wrong (the subject was 
Delius). He would be the last person to claim absolute omni- 
science, and I am certain that he will not argue the point that it is 
possible that where his judgment might possibly forsake him 
might be over a question of this nature. 

It is true that some of us think that THE GRAMOPHONE could be 
improved upon, but I do not think that we intend to be destruc- 
tively critical. We attempt to suggest sensible improvements 
and it is because we feel the importance of the paper that we 
take the trouble to make these suggestions. It is a pleasure to 
realise that Mr. Mackenzie takes these criticisms in the spirit 


they are meant, and it is a still greater pleasure to know that 
aman with so little time at his disposal should think it worth 
while not only to consider but to reply toany reasonable letter 
addressed to him in connection with THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The growth of good taste in music is accounted for, perhaps, 
by the radio, but it is maintained by the gramophone, and guided 
by the pen of the record critic. But for Compton Mackenzie I 
doubt whether record criticism would ever have attained the 
status and influence in the musical world that it has done, and I 
am sure that I am speaking for a great many readers when I say 
that we recognise with gratitude the work that he has done and is. 
still doing to make recorded music something more than a recrea- 
tion for people with money to waste. 


London, W.1. Denis Woop. 


Charles Woodhouse 


To the Editor of THtE GRAMOPHONE 


In this article ‘“‘ Charles Woodhouse—A Tribute,’ under 
“Turn Table Talk ”’ in the June number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
it is stated that the author is unable to trace the appearance of 
Charles Woodhouse as a soloist on wax, and the remainder of 
the article would lead one to believe that “‘ C.W.’s ”’ association 
with recorded music was confined to that of orchestral leader. 

Among my collection I have found an old Vocalion acoustic 
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recording of the “Suite for Flute, Violin and Harp,” Op. 6, 
by Eugene Goossens, in which Charles Woodhouse is violinist 
with Charles Stainer and Maria Goossens as flautist and harpist 
respectively. This record must have been one of the last issues 
of the old Vocalion. I believe I purchased it in early 1927. 


Glamorgan. B. A. ADAms. 


Verdi Society 


To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE 


With Mr. Strombeck’s proposal for a Verdi Society I am in 
complete sympathy, but the difficulties must be considerable. 
The revival of interest in the neglected works of the Italian 
master has never reached a pitch comparable to the Mozart 
revival, nor is it credible that Verdi could ever again come into 
fashion within the strict meaning of the term. Verdi never spared 
his singers and in these degenerate days of partial eclipse in the 
operatic world it would be far easier to collect a satisfactory 
cast for “‘ Zauberflote”’ or ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” than for “ La 
Forza del Destino ” or “‘ Ballo in Maschera.”” The operas of the 
first and second periods (so called) are absolutely dependent on 
fine singing so the venture could have no hope of success unless 
first-rate artistes were engaged. 

Unfortunately there are at present only a handful of really 
good Verdian singers still active and the cost of engaging these 
would be prohibitive. An examination of the catalogues shows 
that re-recordings of “ Traviata,’”’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘“‘ Trovatore ”’ 
and “‘ Aida’’ are long overdue but apparently the recording 
companies do not think it worth while. This is the weightiest 
spanner in the wheels of any project to record “ Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ ** La Forza del Destino,” “‘ Don Carlos ”’ or ‘* Simon 
Boccanegra,” etc. “‘ Don Carlos ”’ failed badly at Covent Garden 
in 1933 because of a poor cast, but if world-famed Verdi operas 
are not considered commercial propositions with good casts and 
the advantage of modern recording what can be said for other 
works that have found far less public favour ? From my stricture 
on complete recordings I exempt the Columbia “ Rigoletto ” 
but anyone who doubts my estimate of the general vocal quality 
of these albums might compare them with well-known recordings 
of Ponselle, Martinelli, Pinza or De Luca, Galli-Curci, Schipa. 
Vocal taste is personal and inexplicable but surely Mr. Strom- 
beck’s proposed cast for ‘‘ Don Carlos ” is a subtle example of 
Scandinavian humour. Yet Tibbett’s name is there. I am 
puzzled. 

Let us consider a modern recording of “‘ Rigoletto.’’ In order 
to be placed remotely in the same category as the recent issues of 
** The Magic Flute ”’ or the Third Act of ‘‘ The Meistersingers ”’ 
and at the same time have a commercial appeal, the cast would 
have to be on these lines : Gigli, Pagliughi, Tibbett or Granforte, 
Pinza. I have visions of a whole opera published at a price as 
fantastic as the 16s. asked for the all-star version of the same 
work’s famous quartet. What would have a fair chance of success 
would be a complete “‘ Macbeth ”’ with the Glyndebourne cast. 
Here is a Verdi opera of some merit with the added advantage of 
having firmly established itself at the “‘ English Salzburg.” 

Failing this it would be delightful to have David Lloyd’s 
beautiful singing of ‘‘ Ah, la paterna mano”? paid attention by 
the gramophone companies together with, say, ‘‘ Quando le 
sere al placido”’ from ‘‘ Luisa Miller.” Of this great aria, does 
not Francis Toye compare it favourably with ‘‘ O Star of Eve ” 
and did not Boito say ‘*‘ If you only knew the echo and the ecstasy 
aroused in the heart of an Italian by this divine cantilena, if you 
only knew ?”’ But the withers of our recording companies have 
been almost completely unwrung by this much adulated song. 
The only adequate disc is a magnificent version by Tita Schipa 
buried in the H.M.V. No. 2 catalogue. 

Adverting to the recent season of grand opera at Covent 
Garden we must be grateful for any fare on this scale that we can 
get. Whilst acknowledging the notorious difficulties of managing 
such an enterprise and the particular difficulties experienced this 
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season one can plainly state that the advertised casts for some 
Italian operas were by no means the best available. “ Otello ” 
properly rehearsed, with Carron, Rethberg and Borgioli, would 
not at least have been a blot on the traditions of the National 
Opera House and “ Aida” might have proved more than a 
memorable bawling match with Bjorling, Turner, Wettergren, 
Jannsen and Pinza. Are my views too premature or is it possible 
to notice a revival in English singing ? We have within a few 
years sprung into a leading position in the ballet field—is it too 
much to hope that there will be a similar vocal revival ? Signifi- 
cantly the recent season at the Scala, Milan, was justly described 
as among the worst on record whilst we, in England, have a crop 
of tenors in Widdop, Nash, Carron, Booth, Wendon and Lloyd 
that modern Italy cannot nearly rival. 


Manchester. Joun R. Batry. 


Dvorak Piano Quartets 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


How is it that collectors of the best recorded music are not 
allowed the chance of purchasing the beautiful Piano Quartets 
by Dvorak ? 

Surely not a commercial reason, for would they not make as 
big, if not a bigger, sale than his symphonies, several of which 
are recorded and re-recorded each year. 

Is it sheer inertia on the part of the companies that much 
beautiful music by great masters is “‘ missing ”’ in the collectors’ 
record library ? 

I wonder that collectors do not “‘ round up” and send out 
letters so pathetic and urgent that one of the companies at least 
would set to work to put these omissions right ! 


J. F. ANDREWS. 


’ 


Surrey. 


Sullivan Without Gilbert ~ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Readers of THz GRAMOPHONE may be interested to know what 
recordings have been made of Sullivan’s music other than of the 
well-known Gilbert and Sullivan series. I use the term 
‘* well-known ”’ because it will be seen from the list appended 
that two or three recordings have been made of Utopia Limited. 

The following list is of those in my possession : can anyone 
add to it ? I started collecting them several years ago and most 
of them are now out of the catalogues ; many are of a distinctly 
pre-war vintage. For the sake of brevity I have lumped Dogs 
and pre-Dogs together as H.M.V., and though I know that 
records galore of “‘ Onward Christian Soldiers ”’ and “ The Lost 
Chord ”’ have been madsg I have not included these, to save space. 


Di Ballo Overture—London Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V. C2308 
(both sides) (12 in.). . 

The Chorister—Joseph Cheetham, Zonophone A8o (12 in.). 

The Distant Shore—Coldstream Guards Band, H.M.V. B2313 (10 in.). 

The Emerald Isle Selection—Coldstream Guards Band, H.M.V. C415 
(both sides) (12 in.). 

The Golden Days—Carmen Hill, Pathé 345 (114 in. centre-start). 

The Golden Legend, Ah! Woe the day—P. Allen and Alice Lakin, 
H.M.V. 04021 (12 in.). 

The Golden Legend, The Night is Calm—Perceval Allen, H.M.V. 
03318 (12 in.). 

The Golden Legend, The Night is Calm—Florence Austral, H.M.V. 
D1506 (12 in.). 

The Golden Legend, O Gladsome Light—B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, 
Col. DX560 (12 in.). 

The Golden Legend, O Gladsome Light—Brit. Nat. Opera Chorus, 
H.M.V. E397 (10 in.). 

The Golden Legend, O Gladsome Light—Choir of St. Mark’s, Parlophone 
Rog6o (ro in.). 

The Golden Legend, Onward and Onward—P. Allen and J. Harrison, 
H.M.V. 04020 (12 in.). 

The Golden Legend, Slowly, Slowly—Alice Lakin, H.M.V. 03102 


(12 in.). 
Haddon Hall Selection—Coldstream Guards Band, H.M.V. C105 
(12 in.). 
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Henry VIII, King Henry’s Song—Andrew Black, H.M.V. GC3-2107 
(10 in.). 

Hushed was the Evening Hymn—Westminster Choir, H.M.V. B4279 
(10 in.). 

In Memoriam Overture—New Symphony’ Orchestra, H.M.V. C1gg2 


12 in.). 
— Land of our Chosen Race—Edith Evans, H.M.V. 03515 
‘ 12 in.). 
Ivanhoe, Ho! Jolly Jenkin—Harry Dearth, H.M.V. G14-2078 (10 in.). 
Ivanhoe, Ho! Jolly Jenkin—George Baker, H.M.V. B2396 (10 in.). 
Ivanhoe, Woo thou Snowflake—Arthur Fear, H.M.V. B3123 (10 in.). 
Ivanhoe, Come, Gentle Sleep—Herbert Teale, H.M.V. B634 (10 in.). 
I would I were a King—Robert Radford, Zonophone GC3og (10 in.). 
It came upon the mid-night clear—Royal Choral Society, H.M.V. 
B8074 (10 in.). 
It came upon the mid-night clear—A Church Choir, Regal-Zonophone 
T196 (10 in.). 
Let Me Dream Again—Percival Allen, H.M.V. GC36o00 (10 in.). 
The Long Day Closes—B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, Col. DX560 (12 in.). 
The Long Day Closes—Westminster Singers, Decca F1805 (10 in.). 
The Long Day Closes—-Salisbury Singers, Col. 5105 (10 in.). 
The Light of the World, God shall wipe away all tears—M. Charlton, 
H.M.V. C1573 (12 in.). 
The Light of the World, Andante Pastorale—H. Dawson on organ, 
H.M.V. B3547 (10 in.). 
The Light of the World, Yea, though I walk—Salisbury Catholic Choir, 
H.M.V. B2814 (10 in.). 
The Lost Chord—Esther Coleman, Zonophone A357 (12 in.). 
My Dearest Heart—Carmen Hill, Pathé 345 (113 in., centre-start). 
Once Again—Cynlais Gibbs, Zonophone A53 (12 in.). 
Once Again—William Heseltine, Col. 3424 (10 in.). 
Orpheus with his Lute—Dora Labette, Col. 9479 (12 in.). 
Orpheus with his Lute—Kate Winter, Parlophone E10893 (12 in.). 
O hush thee, my baby—Gresham Singers, H.M.V. E212 (10 in.). 
O hush thee, my baby—B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, Col. DB770 (10 in.). 
O love the Lord—Choir of St. Mark’s, Parlophone Rg60 (1oin.). 
O Mistress Mine—Francis Gleeson, Col. DB526 (10 in.). 
The Prodigal Son, Love not the world—Edna Thornton, H.M.V. 
D789 (12 in.). | 
The Prodigal Son, How many hired servants—Evan Williams, H.M.V. 
02162 (12 in.). 
The Rose of Persia, Drinking Song—Harry Dearth, H.M.V. 4-2228 
(10 in.). 
The Rose of Persia, Drinking Song—Walter Glynne, H.M.V. B4045 
(10 in.). 
The Rose of Persia, The Small Street Arab—C. H. Workman, Odeon 
0851 (10 in.). 
The Sailor’s Grave—Derek Oldham, H.M.V. C1438 (12 in.). 
Sleep, my Love, Sleep—Cynlais Gibbs, Zonophone A53 (12 in.). 
Thou art passing hence—William Paull, H.M.V. GC2-2610 (10 in.). 
Utopia Limited, Entrance of the Court—Brit. Light Orchestra, Col. 


I 503 ( 10 in.). 


Utopia Limited, First you’re born—C. H. Workman, Odeon 0851 
(10 in.). 
Utopia Limited, Some Seven Men—C. H. Workman, Odeon 0851 
(10 in.). 
The Willow Song—Clara Butt, Col. X326 (10 in.). 
London T. G. G. BotrrHo. 


Instrumental Talent 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


There is in British orchestras to-day a wealth of instrumental 
talent which is hardly recognised at all by the gramophone 
companies ; to give names is unfair to those missed out, but 
those of Leon Goossens and Aubrey Brain stand out, and Reginald 
Kell, Frederick Thurston, Archie Camden, Charles Gregory, 
Paul Draper, George Eskdale, and Ernest Hall are only less 
well known. The record of the Tarantella from “‘ Serenata ”’ by 
Casella in the fifth volume of the Columbia History of Music is 
an excellent example of the high standard of virtuosity typical 
of such players. 


In the catalogues, too, there is a big gap in instrumental 
music for anything other than strings and piano. Would it not be 
possible for this to be filled at the same time ? There are a group 
of solos by Leon Goossens and a Bassoon Concerto by Camden ; 
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recently H.M.V. gave us a Handel Concerto for Oboe also 
played by Leon Goossens ; but surely such works as Mozart’s 
Clarinet Concerto and Horn Concerto, No. 3, deserve to be 
recorded on their own merits, especially if we are treated to 
Holbrooke’s Clarinet Quintet. 

As a concrete suggestion may we have: 

Mozart—Horn Concerto, No. 3, played by Aubrey Brain. 

Richard Strauss—Horn Concerto, played by Aubrey Brain. 

Mozart—Clarinet Concerto, played by Reginald Kell or 
Frederick Thurston. 

Weber—Clarinet Concerto, No. 1, played by R. Kell or F. 
Thurston. 

Haydn—Trumpet Concerto, played by George Eskdale or 
Ernest Hall. 

Eugene Goossens—Oboe Concerto, played by Leon Goossens 
and a re-recording of Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto by Archie 
Camden. 


Finally the B.B.C. Orchestra has recently shown itself capable 
of very great playing, and the “ Grosse Fuge ” of Beethoven has 
established itself in their repertoire. Many feel that a string 
orchestra is a more satisfactory medium for this work than a 
string quartet, so may we also have a recording of the “* Grosse 
Fuge ”’ by the strings of the B.B.C. Orchestra. 

J. B. Jott (Hon. Sec., Oxford University Gramophone 
Society). 

K. B. Hutton (President, O.U.G:S.). 

A. F. Brezrer (President, New College Gramophone 
Society). 


R. C. M. Bass (Hon. Sec., N.C.G.S.). 
J. M. Tuomas (Treasurer, N.C.G.S.). 
Oxford. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Rachmaninov. A Biography by Watson Lyle. William 
Reeves. 7s. 6d. 

The author of this artless account of Rachmaninov’s life had 
the advantage of knowing the pianist-composer and this circum- 
stance gives a certain value to his little book. 

For this reason Watson Lyle’s conversations with Rachmaninov 
will be found the most interesting part of the book though not 
much of importance issues from them. We learn that, unlike 
Busoni, Rachmaninov enjoys playing in public—a fact not very 
apparent in his demeanour—his reactions to audiences in 
America and England, and so forth. It becomes evident that his 
experiences in Russia at the time of the revolution have left a 
lasting mark on him. ae 

Apart from that his life is neither more nor less exciting than 
those of most musicians, but admirers of the second piano concerto 
will be interested to read of the way in which the work came into 
being. 

taiees had to receive hypnotic suggestion owing to a 
recurrence of various nervous troubles which produced creative 
dullness and physical inertia. The treatment “ consisted of the 
almost ceaseless repetition to him of the words: “‘ You will begin 
to write your Concerto . . . and will work with great facility 
. .. the Concerto will be of excellent quality... .” The 
Concerto shows that the treatment worked successfully. 

Mr. Lyle’s style puzzles me sometimes. What on earth does 
he mean by “. . . the biography of Saint-Saéns (whom he had 
known which I was writing at that time...)?” Apart 
from occasional obscurities and naivetés, however, his chatty 
book, equipped with a list of Rachmaninov’s works and some 
critical remarks by Wilson G. Lyle in an appendix, should prove 
acceptable. But we badly need an acute critical discussion of 


Rachmaninov the composer. 
A.R. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY the time this issue is in the hands of readers, our energetic 
Secretary, Mr. F. Eric Young, will have wedded and raced 
off to “‘ somewhere on the Mediterranean coast ”’ for his honey- 
moon. The Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society made him a 
presentation and it is pleasing to note that several affiliated 
societies also contributed. 

Societies interested in the list of thirty recordings presented to 
the companies will have noticed that one of the items, Debussy’s 
Nocturnes, has now been issued in this country. Thus we are able 
to tick off another of our requests ; but it is a long way yet to 
the bottom of the list. 

Each year we publish an up-to-date list of affiliated societies, 
together with the names and addresses of their secretaries. We 
often receive requests for these details, although they appear 
annually in THE GRAMOPHONE, but a further object is to bring 
to the notice of readers who are not yet members of societies the 
group which is nearest to them. Readers who discover no society 
in their own districts should write to the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 
62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, for hints and suggestions 
on forming a new gramophone society.. Assistance is always 
given generously. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. Freeland provided his guests not only with a very interesting 
programme but a most enjoyable evening. Amongst the most note- 
worthy records heard were, perhaps, the 1937 H.M.V. Berlioz “‘ Les 
Francs Juges—Overture ” in which the brass comes through with 
amazing realism and the 1938 Dorati Rimsky-Korsakov “ Schehera- 
zade.”’ In the opinion of the writer this otherwise magnificent recording 
is, to a large extent, spoilt by excessive studio damping. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Recent meetings have been very well attended. Mr. P. Lane gave 
an inspiring two hours on “ Famous Fifths,’’ whilst another popular 
evening was devoted to members’ own selections. We have also had a 
lively debate—“‘ Classics versus Jazz.””> Mr. H. Bowen stated the case 
for jazz so convincingly that many confirmed classicists could not help 
admitting its right to a place in music. Mr. F. J. Whatley equally 
vigorously defended the classics. Our Secretary, Mr. J. H. Hodge, 
gave another evening of new recordings, particularly aptly chosen 
for a summer evening. 

July meetings: 4th (“‘ Americana’) ; and 18th (“‘ Serenade ’’), to 
be held at Headquarters, The New Record Theatre, F. W. Allen 
(Bristol), Ltd., Union Street, at 8 p.m. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


At our last meeting, various Beethoven recordings were presented, 
including the Pastoral Symphony and a number of Sonatas. Mr. 
Knights was responsible for the first half of the programme, while 
Mr. Thorogood presented the second half. 


The Society is fortunate in having the use of a radio-gramophone 
constructed by one of its members—Mr. George. The reproduction is 
outstandingly fine. 

July meeting: 5th (film show of the ‘* Moonlight Sonata ”’ in the 
open air if weather permits). 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


A recent ‘‘ New Issues’ programme included the Hammerklavier 
Sonata (Beethoven) and Fantasia and Sonata in C major (Mozart), 
as well as Symphony No. 86 (Haydn). 

Our genial Chairman, Mr. Brewitt, generally introduces something 
topical, and this time it was Leonora No. 3 (which was played at the 
last Toscanini concert). We also heard excerpts from “‘ Traviata ” and 
** Tristan ’’ (due to be performed and broadcast in the ensuing week). 

In view of the heat, Mr. Eastwood took pity on us and gave us 
** Nothing Serious,” which included droll Irish songs by Richard 
Hayward. We were hot, nevertheless; not with concentration, but 
with laughter. 

Headquarters : All Road, 
Sydenham. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


A large audience enjoyed Dr. Florence Weeden’s talk on Bach. It 
was well illustrated, and some of the extract readings proved very 
humorous. The examples included: Prelude and Fugue in D (Kempff) ; 
Arioso (Casals) ; Chaconne (Busch) ; Toccata and Fugue (Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra) ; Gavotte and Air on G String (Violin, 
and afterwards Guitar) ; Rondo and Fugue alla Gigue (Organ). 

Members’ night produced the following: Andante from Haydn’s. 
Kaiser Quartet ; Ritual Fire Dance by de Falla; The Italian in 
Algiers by Rossini; Invitation to the Danee by Weber; Lucia de 
Lammermoor (Mad Scene) by Donizetti; and Masanello Overture 
by Auber. 

A report of the Annual General Meeting will be given next month. 


Saints’ Church Hall, Trewsbury 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The chief recordings in an all Russian programme given by our 
Secretary, Mr. Whiter, were those of Rachmaninov’s “ Variations on 
a Theme of Paganini,” and the recent recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony. 

Our musical season concluded with a hotchpotch “ Request Pro- 
gramme” in which six orchestras were represented. For the third 
time, Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Softly Awakes my Heart” (Georges Thill and 
Mile. Cernay) was heard—proof of its popularity, for it is a very fine 
recor '. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


A fund has been inaugurated by this Society with the object of 
placing a tablet to the memory of Ivor Gurney, musician and poet, in 
Christ Church, High Wycombe, where he once ‘served as organist. 
The scheme has the full approval of the church authorities, and the 
vicar and present organist are serving on the Committee. 

Among the distinguished men of music and letters associating them- 
selves with the appeal may be mentioned Sir Walford Davies, Dr. 
Herbert Howells, Mr. Hubert J. Foss, Mr. Walter de la Mare and Sir 
John Squire. Dr. George Dyson, director of the R.C.M.—where 
Gurney received his musical education—has also expressed his approval. 

In deference to the wishes of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams and Miss. 
Marion M. Scott, Gurney’s administratix, the appeal is being confined 
to the High Wycombe district. It is hoped that all past and present 
members of the Society will subscribe to the fund. Should this meet the 
eye of any old member who has removed from the district, may we 
assure him (or her) that donations, however small, will be gratefully 
received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. W. D. Taylor, A.S.A.A..,. 
10 Easton Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Our President, Mr. R. H. Pinching, had the assistance of Mr. W. G. 
Sales in presenting his annual programme at the May meeting. It 
was a delight worthy of a larger attendance. Vaughan Williams’ 
** Serenade to Music ”’, the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” music, the “ Lark ” Quartet of Haydn who was also 
represented by his 88th Symphony, and some Schubert songs by 
Elizabeth Schumann made up a delightful scheme in which, judging 
by the applause, the most appreciated items were the Vaughan Williams” 
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and the Haydn Quartet. The after-coffee hour was presented by Mr. 
W. Kenyon and Miss E. Kenyon and consisted of a varied selection 
of military band records. 

Changes in our schedule of recitalists brought us at the June meeting 
Mr. Freestone, author of the article on Blanche Marchesi in last month’s 
THE GRAMOPHONE and winner of a recent competition. He gave us a 
splendid recital of Lieder from Mozart to Hugo Wolf sung by Lotte 
Lehmann, Kipnis, Janssen, Karl Erb and Blanche Marchesi. His 
explanations of the songs were an added enjoyment as were his own 
vocal illustrations of significant phrases in some of the songs. This 
programme broke new ground for the Society and proved an enjoyable 
and even thrilling experience. 

The other recitalist was our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frank Potter, 
who regaled us with slow movements from piano concertos by Schumann, 
Beethoven and Liszt—an attractive scheme—and made one small 
concession to his own love of opera in general and Verdi in particular 
in the shape of a well sung chorus from “ I Lombardi” by the chorus 
of La Scala, Milan. 

July meeting: 14th, Mr. L. F. Tidmarsh and Mr. G. A. Coulson. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


“A Brief Survey of English Music ” is a gigantic task to undertake 
in one short gramophone recital ; but Miss Matthews coped with it 
admirably in a programme divided into three sections—past, present 
and future. Our past, of course, is dominated by Purcell, who was well 
represented ; the present section included, besides Elgar’s “ Intro- 
duction and Allegro,” specimens of what might be called musical 
journalism—that which has its roots in nothing more permanent than 
the prevalent dissatisfaction of our age with itself. The last section 
foreshadowed the golden future to which Vaughan Williams points 
the way, and towards which among others Arthur Bliss, whose Viola 
Sonata was an outstanding feature of the programme, is steadily 
marching. 

Mr. R. P. A. Lewis was equally courageous in a different way when 
he devoted a whole recital to Mendelssohn, whose particular genius is 
not duly appreciated these days. The String Octet in E flat, the Piano 
Concerto in G minor, the “ Italian ”” Symphony, and a group of songs 
made up what everyone agreed was a very pleasant and refreshing 
programme. Mr. Lewis further distinguished himself by giving the 
‘only recital on record which has actually run to time. 


‘Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


A special lecture by our Chairman, Mr. S. J. Hall, on the “ Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra ” was illustrated with carefully chosen records. 
The first two were the particularly helpful H.M.V. discs of examples 
of each instrument in turn. Mendelssohn’s ‘** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ Scherzo showed delicate use of strings and wood-wind, while 
the brass “‘ shone ”’ in Harty’s Suite from Handel’s *‘ Water Music.” 
Mr. Hall’s programmes are always enjoyable and instructive. This one 
was a masterpiece. 

At the invitation of Mr. E. M. Ginn we were able to hear, at his 
London showroom, the broadcast Toscanini concert including Beet- 
hoven’s ** Ninth.”” The new “* Masterspeaker ” was so convincing that 


‘one seemed to be actually in the Queen’s Hall. 


Mr. F. W. Rings gave the Overture to, and Decca abridged version 


-of “‘ Hansel and Gretel,” followed by some Strauss waltzes and excerpts 


from German operetta. This seasonable programme was very well 
* put over”? by Mr. Rings. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


We held our sixth meeting of the season, and as advised last month, 
the programme was given by Mr. John Graham, who used as a title 
*‘ Hors d’oeuvre variés aux disques.” In effect it was the concluding 
scenes of the opera “Dido and Aeneas” (Purcell); “ Die 
Zauberfléte ’? (Mozart) ; ‘‘ Faust’? (Gounod) ; and concluding with 
“La Bohéme ” (Puccini). He did little talking and confined his pro- 
gramme to getting as much music into the time as possible. It was 
received very enthusiastically by the members, who enjoyed themselves 
very much indeed. 

The next meeting will be given by Mr. R. B. Shepherd, whose 
programme will be ‘‘ Bees on the Gramophone,” and the mysteries of 
this intriguing title will doubtless be revealed on presentation of his 
programme in due course. Hon. Secretary, W. Leslie Palmer, 56 
Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


For our May meeting Miss E. M. Langton presented a programme 
entitled ‘* Classical Promenade ” which consisted of works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. 
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Miss Langton’s very able presentation was the first effort by a lady 
member of our Society, and we trust her example will be followed by 
others. 

The first item was Stokowski’s arrangement of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, which caused a considerable amount of discussion 
as to its merits or de-merits. Agreement was reached, however, as to 
the magnificent recording which can justly live up to the title of superb. 

The famous Telefunken recording of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
followed, and this must surely be one of the finest recordings for violin 
and orchestra ever made. The orchestral climaxes are tremendous in 
their vividness and power, and the solo violin has that quality which 
few recordings possess. 

The soloist incidentally is Georg Kulenkampff, who gives an impec- 
cable rendering of this monumental work. Kulenkampff to-day must 
surely rank with the world’s finest violinists. 

As her final item Miss Langton chose Brahm’s First Symphony 
and this also was the Telefunken version. 

Although not quite such a magnificent recording as the Beethoven 
it can be classed as an exceptionally fine one, and an excellent and 
thoughtful interpretation. 

July 7th meeting: Unusual French Music, Mr. A. Engel. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


** Chairman’s Night ” was well attended and it was quite encouraging 
to find among those present a number of new faces who showed extreme 
interest on their first night with us. 

** Prince Igor *”» Dances and Rachmaninov’s Second Piano Concerto 
(Moiseiwitsch and the L.P.O.) was followed by two Strauss songs sung 
by Elisabeth Schumann, and a most enjoyable evening was brought to 
a close with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The absence of our next recitalist, Mr. Hutchinson, did not prevent 
his programme being a good one. 

We heard Flying Dutchman Overture, Mozart’s C Minor Piano 
Concerto (K491), The Shepherd on the Rock by Schubert (Elisabeth 
Schumann), Beethoven’s First Symphony, Two Arias from “ Figaro ” 
(taken from the complete opera made by the Glyndebourne Festival 
Opera Company), and Return of Lemminkainen by Sibelius. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The novelty programme entitled “‘ The Record I Dislike Most ”’ 
proved a great success in spite of the apprehensions of certain members. 
The “ piéce de résistance ”’ was undoubtedly the masterly performance 
of “‘ The Mill in the Forest.” The second half of the programme was 
devoted to recordings made at the Society’s recent party. 

Mr. John Allen’s recital on Liszt proved to be a very thorough 
survey of this composer and his music. We were given Liszt the show- 
man, Liszt the songwriter and finally Liszt the true musician: this last 
phase was ably demonstrated in the beautiful “‘ Jeux d’Eaux a la 
Villa d’Este.”’ 

The first part of Mr. M. Lynch’s programme consisted of works by 
Handel and Bach—the “ Berenice’? Overture, a Suite arranged by 
Harty, and the Second Brandenburg Concerto. Two “ discussion ”’ 
pieces were cleverly introduced into the proceedings in the form of 
** Thank you Mr. Bach” (Van Phillips) and “ Bach goes to town” 
(Alec Templeton). Two of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances and Smetana’s 
** Moldau ” and “ From Bohemia’s Woods and Fields,” all excellently 
played by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, completed this enter- 
taining recital. 


LIST OF FEDERATED SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle, 
D. M. Freeland, 8 Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 
Air Ministry Gramophone Society, 
A. C. Allen, Room 402, Ariel House, Strand, W.C.2. 
Beckenham Recorded Music Society, 
F. B. Graves, 133, Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Birmingham Gramophone Circle, 
E. C. Instone, 482 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
Bristol Gramophone Society (City of), 
J. H. Hodge, c/o F. W. Allen (Bristol) Ltd., Union Street, 
Bristol. 
British Music Society of Northern Ireland Gramophone 
Circle, 
F. W. Leonard, 7 Bedford Street, Belfast. 
Chelmsford Gramophone Society, 
W. A. S. White, 126 Vicarage Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 
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Chelsea Recorded Music Society, 

R. C. Hutchinson, 29 Belmont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 
Cheltenham Gramophone Society, 

S. W. Jenkins, “‘ Troscoed”, Trowscoed Avenue, Leck- 

hampton, Cheltenham. 
Chingford and District Gramophone Society, 

H. J. King, 48 Mount View Road, North Chingford, E.4. 
Clacton and District Gramophone Music Society, 

S. W. Wilde, “‘ Murwyn,”? West Avenue, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Coventry Libraries Music Circle, 

Miss Coulson, 8 Quinton Parade, Daventry Road, Coventry. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society, 

S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, S.E.22. 
Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society, 

C. E. Codrington, 41 Mount Avenue, Southall, Middlesex. 
Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society, 

G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, Great Lever, Bolton, Lancs. 
Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society, 

Mrs. Davenport, 73 Park Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 
Guildford and District Gramophone Club, 

Miss Fredrika Schwarz, Villa Angelo, 141 Weston Road, 

Guildford. 
Hackney Philharmonic Society, 

F’. Whiter, 97 Delhi Road, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Halifax Music Society, 

Miss B. Sykes, 4 Enscote Place, Halifax. 
Hastings and District Recorded Music Society, 

A. H. G. Neale, Quarry House, Quarry Hill, St. Leonards- 


on-Sea. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society, 

F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 
Horsham Gramophone Society, 

F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Road, Horsham. 
Liverpool and District Gramophone Society, 

J. W. Harwood, ‘* Casa,’’ Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 18. 
Manchester Gramophone Society, 

C. J. Brennand, ‘‘ Byerden,’’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
North-West London Gramophone Society, 

Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Orpington and District Gramophone Society, 

G. H. Parfitt, 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington, Kent. 
Oxford Gramophone Society, 

Dr. H. A. Robertson, 17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 
Post Office Research Station Recorded Music Society, 

S. W. Broadhurst, 26 Kenton Lane, Kingsbury, N.W.o. 
South-East London Recorded Music Society, 

L. Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
South-West London Recorded Music Society, 

E. L. Harley, 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Southport and District Gramophone Society, 

A. Engel, “‘ Trebira,’”? 120 Churchgate, Southport, Lancs. 
Tottenham Gramophone Society, 

J. A. Clements, 239 Park Lane, N.17. 
Woodford Green Recorded Music Society, 

E. L. King, 24 Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 


SOME INTIMATE RECORDINGS — VI 


by WILSON G. LYLE 


T? conclude this series of a few recordings which have 

an intimate appeal, not to speak of a personal one in 
the larger sense of that word, I am including some minor 
gems of instrumental music. And what bears more 
ineffable grace and mirrored reflection of its subject 
than Saint-Saéns’ beautiful little fragment from Carnival 
of Animals—“ Le Cygne”? As I said in last month’s 
article on Max Bruch, the number of less than the greatest 
composers is legion, but some of these like Saint-Saéns, 
MacDowell, Debussy and, yes, Mendelssohn, could re- 
create things in terms of music in a manner the secret of 
which has eluded some of the greater. Casals accom- 
panied by Mednikoff gives a delicate performance full 
of grace (H.M.V., DA776). 

Wilhelm Backhaus, greatest living exponent of Beet- 
hoven (remember that the word personal occurs above 
before you lift pen to challenge me!) has wide enough 
sensibilities to be great in Chopin also and his recording 
of the Etudes, Op. 25 Nos. 1 in A flat and 12 in C minor is 
magnificent (H.M.V., DB1178). He re-creates all the fine 
emotional feeling which actuated Chopin to write it down 
and the result is that the listener shares something of 
that immortality that was in the beginning. 

For something different, more cloistral and spiritual, 
there is the Prelude, Fugue and Variation by César Franck 
played by Marcel Dupré (H.M.V., D1843). The Prelude 
has that quality of fastidious genius the exposition of 
which seems to have no beginning or end but just the 
particular phase we happen to listen in to. The Fugue is 
impersonal and masterly, and in the Variation the theme 
of the Prelude is used, heightened in effect by the subtleties 
of technique which Franck could employ so well. 

No pianist knows more about piano tone colour than 
Arthur Rubinstein, whether it is the glitter of modern 
Spanish music or the quiet of a Chopin Nocturne. The 
subtle gradations of tone colour in his recording of the 
Berceuse Op. 57 are an object lesson in its perfectly 


controlled shape (H.M.V., DB2149). The beautiful melody 
just seems to grow out of the constantly recurring left 
hand a paniment, and the result is a berceuse in 
essence. 

Beethoven’s appeal is rarely of an intimate kind but in 
his Air and Seven Variations on a theme from “ The 
Magic Flute” the tenet of the original is faithfully pre- 
served. There are no effects altering the flimsy little tune 
out of recognition, for the transposition is delicately 
done. In passing, it is of interest to add that this work 
belongs to the same year as the D minor sonata Op. 3! 
previously written about, as it was composed in January, 
1802. Cortot and Casals, the soloists in the recording 
(H.M.V., DAg15-6) achieve perfect unanimity which is 
another way of saying that they are partners from the 
marvellous ensemble the Cortot, Thibaud and Casals Trio. 
Every new guise through which the material passes is 
delightful and if there is any criticism at all it lies in the 
reproduction of whatever piano was used, which does not 
sound particularly sympathetic. 

Finally, belonging to a generation who knew not de 
Pachmann at first hand, I have special regard always 
for his last twelve-inch record (H.M.V., DB1106). Chopin’s 
last Nocturne, Op. 72 in E minor is full of delicate poetry, 
and the echo of the two Mazurkas paired on the other side 
lingers long in the memory. Both are reflective (C sharp 
minor, Op. 63 No. 3 and A minor, Op. 67 No. 4), particu- 
larly the second one, which seems to me to bear a specially 
quiet message of sadness, the last merged colour of the 
dying sunset of one of the last great nineteenth century 
pianists. (I ignore H.M.V., DA1302, which is a travesty 
of his art, and as if in the meantime he had become a 
very old man, much past playing professionally; a 
record which has no artistic merit.) He thus lapses into 
silence, and we whose age debarred us from hearing him 
in his greatness can still estimate in this last twelve-inch 
disc some of the glory that was de Pachmann’s. 
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